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CHAPTER X. 
GRACE MONTAGUE. 


ITTLE BOBTAIL was not making any 
headway with his burden. .The waves 
threw him back until his feet touched the wall 
of rocks. He had struggled and labored, and 
Miss Grace had struggled and labored, as if 
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intent upon defeating his beneficent eiforts, 
until his strength was nearly exhausted. But 
he treated himself as he did a boat in heavy 
weather; he kept his head to the'sea, well 
knowing that if he got into the trough, the 
waves would roll him over, and render him 
helpless. When -his feet touched the rock, he 
‘* shoved off” vigorously. . Fortunately for him, 
the young lady in his grasp was even more- 
exhausted than he was, and by this time she 
was content to keep reasonably quiet. Bob- 
tail only endeavored to: keep her head ont of 
the water, which: he was not always: able to 
do when the great waves surged in upon him. 
He no longer attempted to make any headway, 
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but by occasionally pushing his feet against 
the rocks he saved himself from being disabled 
against them. 

One of the gentlemen on the island had 
shouted to the boatmen to pull around to the 
little bay. The sailors, thrilled by the screams 


of Mrs. Montague, were straining every mus-, 


cle, and their oars bent like reeds before their 
vigorous strokes. The other boat, with Colo- 
nel Montague in the stern-sheets, was also 
hastening to the spot, the half frantic father 
urging the men forward with wild gestures. 
On the rock above, the party watched the 
struggling swimmeras he bravely supported his 
helpless burden. Two of the ladies held the 
agonized mother, to prevent her from leaping 
over the cliff. The gentlemen were shouting 
to the men in the boat to hasten their speed, 
for there was nothing else they could do. 
Bobtail saw the boat, and heard the rapid 
thumps of the oars in the rowlocks. The 
sight and the sound inspired him with new 
courage. He had ceased to struggle any more 
than was necessary to keep his distance from 
the rock. 

**Hold on a few seconds more,” shouted 
one of the gentlemen on the rock above. 

Bobtail tried to speak, but he could not, 
though he felt that for a short time longer he 
was master of the situation. 

** Way enough!” said one of the men in 
the boat, ‘ Toss him an oar, Bill.” 

The stroke oarsman threw one of his oars 
to Bobtail, who grasped it, and supported 
himself with it. 

** Back her,” said the man in the bow, as he 
reached forward, and seized one of Miss 
Grace’s arms, while the other man kept the 
boat in position with his oars. ‘ 

The stout sailor lifted the young lady into 
the boat, and Bobtail laid hold of the bow 
with his released hand. A shout of joy rose 
from the rock when Grace was safely drawn 
into the boat. 

*“*Back her!” gasped Little Bobtail, still 
clinging to the bow with one hand, while he 
held the oar with the other. 

Grace was exhausted and panting violently, 
but she was not insensible. She was even 
able to sit up; and when the boat had backed 


“clear of the rocks, she was placed on the vel- 


vet cushions at thestern. In another moment 
the second boat dashed alongside, and Colonel 
Montague leaped into the stern-sheets, and 
folded his daughter in his arms. He wiped 
the salt water from her face, and did all he 
could to improve her situation. 

‘* Pull for the yacht!” said he, nervously. 


. 





All this time Bobtail had been clinging to 
the bow of the barge, recovering his breath. 
The sailor assisted him into the boat, and he 
dropped down into the fore-sheets, breathing 
heavily from exhaustion. The stroke-oars- 


‘man picked up his oar, and the two men 


pulled with all their might for the yacht, while | 
the other boat went around to the landing- 
place on Blank Island to bring off the party 
there. 

‘* How do you feel, Grace?” asked Colonel 
Montague, as he laid his daughter’s head upon 
his breast. 

‘* Better, father,” she replied, faintly. ‘I’m 
cold.” 

‘* Give way, lively, my lads,” added the colo- 
nel, to whom minutes seemed like hours. 

‘When the barge came alongside the accom- 
modation steps, Colonel Montague bore Grace 
in his arms to the deck of the Penobscot. 

‘¢ Let me sit down here in the sun, father,” 
said she. 

‘* But you must remove your wet clothes.” 

“Not yet. Let me rest a few moments. I 
shall be all well in a little while.” 

‘* What's the matter, Edward?” asked the 
Hon. Mr. Montague, who had remained on 
board of the Penobscot, being too old to 
scramble about the rocks. 

‘‘T have been overboard, grandfather,” re- 
plied Grace, with a faint smile; and it was 
evident that her condition was rapidly im- 
proving. 

‘6 Overboard, child!” exclaimed the old 
gentleman. ‘‘ How did it happen?” f 

**T don’t know. I was not with her,” re- 
plied the colonel. ‘‘ But where is that boy?” 

“That boy” had just come on deck, and 
had seated himself in the waist. He had re- 
covered his wind, and was now nearly as good 
as new. He felt that he had done a big thing, 
and he wondered that no one said anything to 
him. The boat that brought him to the yacht 
had gone for the party which had been left 
on the island; and no one but the colonel 
knew anything about the part he had borne in 
the affair. But he was not long neglected, for 
the instant Colonel Montague thought of him 
he hastened to the waist, and with tears in his 
eyes, grasped him by the hand. Doubtless he 
betrayed more emotion than the occasion 
seemed to warrant — emotion which was not 
all gratitude. 

‘¢ My lad, you have done me a service which 
I can never forget,” said he, wiping the tears 
from his eyes. 

“It’s all right, sir. I feel better than if I 
hadn’t done it,” replied Bobtail. 
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“But come aft, and see Grace,” added the 
colonel. 

“*No, sir, I think I won’t bother her now. 
She must feel pretty bad after the ducking she 
got.” 

Just at this moment the barge from Blank 
Island dashed up to the steps. Mrs. Mon- 
tague was a demonstrative woman, and she 
had not even yet ceased to scream. 

‘*©O, where is she! where is she, Edward!” 
cried the poor mother, as she rose in the stern 
of the boat. : 

** Here I am, mother,” exclaimed Grace, has- 
tening to the rail on the quarter-deck. ‘Iam 
not drowned or hurt.” 

Mrs. Montague was assisted up the steps, 
and in another moment she was sobbing over 
her child in her arms. While this scene was 
transpiring on the quarter-deck, the rest of 
the party went to Little Bobtail, and took him 
by the hand, as they expressed their admira- 
tion of his heroic conduct. 

‘“*That wasn’t anything,” replied Bobtail. 
“‘T have dived off that rock twenty times 
before.” 

‘*But Grace would have drowned if you 
hadn’t done it.” 

** Well, I don’t know. I suppose, if I hadn’t 
gone for her, some of the rest of you would.” 

‘*T don’t know about that,” said one of 
them, shaking his head. ‘*I might have gone 
into the water, but I couldn’t have done 
much.” 

Mrs. Montague hurried Grace into the cabin 
as soon as the violence of her emotions had in 
a measure subsided. 

‘* But I haven’t seen Captain Bobtail yet,” 
said the daughter. 

‘* You shall see him; but you must take off 
your wet clothes first,” replied her mother. 

‘* Not yet, mother. I must see him this in- 
stant. Tell him to come down here.” 

“T’ll go for him,” said Emily Walker, as 
she rushed up the companion-way. F 

Perhaps Miss Waiker was more sentimental 
than Miss Montague; at any rate, she flew to 
the spot where Bobtail was seated, threw her 
arms around his neck, and actually kissed 
him before he had a chance to repel the as- 
sault, if he desired to do so. 

‘* What a dear, good fellow you: are!” ex- 
claimed she. ‘But you must come right 
down into the cabin this instant. Grace 


wants to see you.” 

“I’m all wet, and I guess I won’t go down 
now,” replied Bobtail, blushing like a red 
cabbage in the dews of the morning. 

Grace is dying to 


“But you must come. 
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see you;” and Miss Walker took him by the 
arm, and tugged at it till she dragged him to 
his feet. 

‘*T don’t like to go down into the cabin. I 
haven’t got my coat and shoes yet.” 

**Never mind your coat, Mr. Bobtail. 
Grace won't change her wet clothes till she 
sees you.” 

Of course Miss Walker carried the day, and 
Little Bobtail was dragged into the cabin. 
Grace seized him by both hands, and warmly 
expressed her gratitude. Emily wondered that 
she did not kiss him. If he had saved her, 
she would have kissed him twenty times. 
Mrs. Montague pressed his hand, and thanked 
him over and over again. Then Colonel 
Montague took his hand again, and expressed 
himself even more fully than before. The 
Hon. Mr. Montague followed him, and every 
lady and gentleman of the party took him by 
the hand, and said something exceedingly 
handsome; and Bobtail began to think they 
were overdoing it. 

‘“*But come, my lad; you are in your wet 
clothes, while we are talking to you,” inter- 
posed the colonel. *‘ You must have a dey 
suit.” _ 

‘‘Never mind me, sir. I’m _ used to it,” 
laughed Bobtail. 

** You will catch cold.” 

“Catch a weasel asleep! I don’t catch 
cold.” n 

Colonel Montague insisted, and the sailing- 
master lent him a shirt and a pair of trousers 
twice too big for him, and Bobtail put himself 
inside of them. His bobtail coat and shoes, 
which had been brought from the island, were 
dry, and he was in presentable condition. 
Grace soon appeared, her hair nicely dried 
and dressed anew, wearing a white dress and 
a blue sacque. She looked very pretty; but 
Bobtail thought that Emily Walker was the 
prettier of the two. By this time dinner was 
ready, and the skipper of the Skylark was in- 
vited to dine in the cabin. He did not exactly 
like the idea, for he felt that he was not suffi- 
ciently posted in the ways of genteel society 
to sit at the table with such grand people. 

‘*T’ll take my grub with the hands forward, 
sir,” said he, laughing. ‘‘I shall feel more at 
home with them.” 

“But we shall not feel at home without 
you, my lad,” replied Colonel Montague. 
‘“‘ Besides, when everybody gets cooled off, we 
want to talk over the affair on the island, forI 
haven’t even heard how Grace happened to be 
in the water.” 

The owner of the Penobscot would not ‘let 











him up,” as Bobtail expressed it ‘when he told 
his mother the story, and he was placed at 
the table between Grace and Emily Walker. 
Chowder was served first. Bobtail kept his 
‘* weather eye” open to see how the rest of the 
party did, and adjusted his conduct by theirs. 
He wondered what ‘‘ those towels were stuck 
into the tumblers for;” but when little Miss 
Walker unrolled her napkin, and placed it in 
her lap, and the gentlemen of the party did 
the same, he followed their example. 

**Now, Grace, tell me how you g6t over- 
board,” said Colonel Montague, when the 
soup plates were removed. 

Mrs. Montague shuddered, for the scene was 
too terrible to be recalled with anything but 
anguish. 

“* Captain Bobtail had just told Emily and 
me a story about an Indian girl who jumped 
off that same cliff; but I didn’t believe a word 
of it,” Grace began. ‘I stood up on a stone 
near the edge, and swung my arms, for I was 
thinking just how the Indian girl looked, if 
she really did jump off that cliff. Just then 
mother screamed, and frightened me. I start- 
ed back; but the stone I was standing on rolled 
over, and threw me forward, so that I went 
down into the water head first.” 

‘*T thought the child was going to jump 
overboard,” added Mrs. Montague, with a 
strong tremor passing through her frame. 

The details of the affair were repeated, and 
then all eyes were directed at Little Bobtail. 
who was snore concerned about the propriety 
of his conduct at the table than about his 
deeds at Blank Island; but probably, if he 
had fed himself with his knife, his admir- 
ing friends would cheerfully have forgiven 
him. He found it more difficult to transfer 
mashed potato from his plate to his mouth 
with the silver fork than it was to dive off that 
cliff into the sea. When the pastry came on, 
it was absolutely appalling to think of eating 
custard pie with a fork, and he would rather 
have undertaken the feat of swimming around 
Blank Island. 

‘You know I always shovel in custard pie 
with my knife,” said he, afterwards, in telling 

his mother about it; ‘* but everybody else used 
a fork, and so I had to.” 

But Bobtail magnified the trials and tribu- 
lations of that grand dinner in the cabin of 
the Penobscot, for, by keeping his ‘‘ weather 
eye” open, he hardly sinned against any of 
the proprieties of polite society, and some of 
the ladies even remarked how well he behaved 
for a poor boy. The dinner was finished at 
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besides chowder and fried fish, there were 

roast beef and roast chicken, boiled salmon, 

puddings, pies, and ice-cream. Perhaps Bob- 

tail ate too much for strict gentility, but he 
excused himself by declaring that not only 
the stewards, but all the party, ‘‘ kept making 
him eat more of the fixins.” 

‘“* When I got through that dinner, mother,” 
said he, ‘‘I was just like a foot-ball blown up 
for a game; and if the captain’s trousers that 
I wore hadn't been a mile too big for me, I 
couldn’t have put myself outside of half that 
feed.” ; 

After the dinner, which Bobtail will remem- 
ber as long as he lives, the party went on deck. 
Grace was as bright and fresh as ever. She 
and Emily walked up and down the deck. 
The young skipper went forward to talk with the 
crew, for he did not wish them to think that he 
was putting on airs, because he ‘‘ took his grub 
in the cabin.” The men congratulated him on 
his good fortune. and assured him he had made 
a rich and powerful friend, and that he would 
get a pile of money by the operation. Bobtail 
thought that a hundred dollars was ‘“‘a pile 
of money,” and, if any one claimed the Sky- 
lark, this sum would enable him to purchase a 
better boat than Prince’s old tub. But he did 
not think much about this matter; in fact, he 
was gazing at Miss Grace and Miss Emily, as 
they walked so gracefully on the deck. .He 
was not sentimental, romantic, or very vision- 
ary; but these two young ladies were so pret- 
ty, and so elegant, and so finely dressed, that 
he could not help looking at them; besides, 
they were as sociable now as he could wish. 
Bobtail joined them in.their promenade on the 
deck, and was admitted to the privilege with 
distinguished consideration. 

**T should like to have you take a sai! with 
me in the Skylark,” said he. 

“OQ, I should like to go ever so much,” re- 
plied Miss Walker. 

“‘ And if you get overboard, I will pull you 
out.” ; 

‘*T don’t mean to get overboard, if I can 
help it,” laughed the little miss, though from 
her conversation with Grace one would have 
thought she considered it rather a nice thing, 
if she could only be rescued by a young gen- 
tleman. ‘ 

“You must sail up to Belfast, Captain 
Bobtail, and come to our house,” added Grace. 
‘*T have lots of things to showyou. We have 
ever so many boats; and you may ride my 
pony.” : 

‘“*Thank you, Miss Montague. You are 





last, and “it was a tip-top dinner, too,” for 





very kind; but you know I’m not one of the 
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grand folks, and I shouldn’t know how to be- 
have myself in your fine parlors.” 

‘Pooh! You behave jist as well as any 
of the young men that come to our house,” 
said Grace, pouting her lips. ‘* You are just 
as good as any of them, and a great deal bet- 
ter than most of them. Ihope you will come, 
Captain Bobtail; I shall be so glad to see 
you!” 

The order was given to get up the anchor, 
and Bobtail sprang to take a hand in the oper- 
ation. In afew moments the Penobscot was 
standing over towards Camden; and the hero 
of the day began to regret that he must so 
soon lose his pleasant companions. About 
five o’clock she landed her passengers at the 
Portland Wharf, and Monkey came off from 
the Skylark for Bobtail. 

** Little Bobtail, you have rendered me a 
service to-day which you can neither under- 
stand nor appreciate, and I shall never forget 
it,” said Colonel Montague, as he took the 
boy’s hand. “I shall see you again before 
long. I am going away in the yacht next 
week for a long cruise; but we shall meet 
again, and I hope in the end that you will not 
be sorry for your noble conduct to-day.” 

**I’m not sorry for it, sir. I’ve had a tip- 
top time to-day, and I’m much obliged to you 
for taking me with you,” replied Bobtail, un- 
able to comprehend the whole of the gratefu: 
father’s speech. 

“It is fortunate you were with us. We 
might have been weeping over our lost child, 
instead of rejoicing, as we do now.” 

‘OQ, some other fellow would have gone in 
for her, if I hadn’t.” 

‘* Perhaps not; for not many have the nerve 
to dive off a high cliff into the sea, as you did. 
Be that as it may, my gratitude to you is none 
the less. If you want a friend, if you have 
any trouble about that boat, or anything else, 
send for me, for I would cross the continent to 
serve you.” 

‘*Thank you, sir. I don’t know that I am 
likely to have any trouble about the Skylark, 
for if the owner comes, he can have her.” 

‘* And then you will have no boat?” 

‘*No, sir. I shall be out of a boat, sure; 
and I should like to live in one all the time.” 

“‘If you lose her before I return, write a 
letter to me at Belfast, and it will be forwarded 
if Ihave gone. Now, good by, my lad.” 

The rest of the family shook hands with 
him again, and spoke many kind words to 
him. Bobtail leaped lightly into Monkey’s 
boat, and they returned to the Skylark. The 
skipper spoke in glowing terms of the experi- 
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ence of the day; but somehow the Darwinian 
did not seem to relish the narrative. He was 
nervous, and did not laugh as usual; but it 
was some time before Bobtail’s enthusiasm 
permitted him to notice the change which had 
come over his companion’s spirits. They went 
on board the Skylark. 

‘*Has any one been after the boat, Mon- 
key?” asked the skipper. : 

‘“*No one after the boat,” replied the Dar- 
winian, gloomily; ‘**but somebody has been 
after you.” 

‘“* After me? Who?” 

Monkey was silent, and studied the seams 
in the deck. 

** Who has been after me?” = 

‘¢ Mr. Brooks.” 

This gentleman was a deputy sheriff; but 
his name had no terror to Robert Taytor. 

‘* Say, Bob, don’t you think we had better 
get under way, and run for it?” added Monkey, 
his face brightening for a moment. 

‘* What for?” 

‘* Mr. Brooks said he had a warrant to take 
you up, and I s’pose he’s on the lookout for 
you now.” 

‘* Take me up!” exclaimed Bobtail. ‘‘ What 
for?” 

** Something about a letter —I don’t know 
what.” 

‘“*T know,” replied Bobtail, musing, for he 
could not think how, after he had been fully 
exonerated from the charge of taking that let- 
ter, he should again be accused. 

The jib of the Penobscot was hoisted while 
he was musing, and she stood away towards 
the Spindles off North-east Point. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FIVE HUNDRED DOLLAR BILL. 


Lirrie Bosrait watched the beautiful yacht 
as she piled on her “kites” and gradually in- 
creased her speed in the light breeze. He felt 
that he had a powerful friend on board of 
her, and he was tempted to call in his aid 
in meeting the difficulties that seemed to be 
gathering before him. 

‘Don’t you think we’d better run for it, 
Bob?” asked Monkey. ‘‘ Wecan keep out of 
the way of any boat in Camden. We can run 
over. among them islands, and spend the sum- 
mer there wxhout being caught.” 

‘IT don’t run @way from anything of this 
sort,” replied Bobtail, proudly. ‘I’m going 
to face the music, whatever comes of it.” 

“ But they’l! put you in jail,” suggested Mon- 
key, opening his eyes as wide as they would go. 
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‘*T don’t care if they do. I haven’t done 
anything wrong, and I'm not going to run 
away. If Mr. Brooks wants me, here I am.” 

‘* There he comes; and Captain Chinks is 
with him. Wecan hoist the mainsail, and be 
out of the way before they get here, if you 
say the word,” added the crew of the Skylark, 
nervously. 

**I don’t say the word. I’m all right, and 
I’m ready to look any of them square in the 
face.” 

‘* But what’s it all about, Bob?” 

‘* Squire Gilfilian says I stole a letter with 
money in it, which was sent to him.” 

** You!” exclaimed the Darwinian. ‘‘ Well, 
I>know better’n that myself.” 

‘*So do I,” laughed Bobtail, pleased with 
the enthusiasm of his friend. 

*“*Here they come. Captain Chinks looks 
as ugly as sin itself. He is at the bottom of 
this business. You stay by, and take care of 
the boat, Monkey, whatever happens to me. 
If any one attempts to get her away from you, 
send for Squire Simonton.” 

** Pil stick to her as long as there’s a chip 
left of her, Bob; but I don’t like to have them 
take you out of her in this kind of style, and 
send you off to jail.” 

**'You needn’t be concerned about me. I 
have some strong friends, and I’m rather sorry 
I didn’t stop the Penobscot, and tell Colonel 
Montague what’s up. I would, if I had known 
exactly what was going to happen.” 

A boat with Captain Chinks at the oars, and 
Mr. Brooks in the stern-sheets, came along- 
side the Skylark. 

‘You are here—are you?” said Captain 
Chinks, with an ugly look. 

‘*Of course I’m here,” replied Bobtail, 
quietly. ‘‘I ain’t nowhere else.” 

‘*T want you to go on shore with me,” added 
the deputy sheriff. 

‘** Monkey says you want to take me up.” 

‘* I don’t want to do so, but I must discharge 
my duty. I have a warrant for your arrest,” 
replied Mr. Brooks. 

‘* What for?” 

‘* For stealing a letter with money in it.” 

‘¢ Captain Chinks here knows that I didn’t 
do it.” 

** No, I don’t.” i 

‘You saw the letter in Squire Gilifilian’s 
office after I left.” , 

‘*That’s so; but I can’t say that you didn’t 
go back after I went off. I didn’t believe you 
took the letter till the squire proved it; and 
then I couldn’t help believing it. I don’t see 
how you can help believing it yourself.” 
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‘*T didn’t take the letter.” 

‘¢ We will talk this matter over at the squire’s 
office,” interposed the deputy sheriff. ‘‘ You 
had better not say much about it here.” 

‘I’m going to speak the truth right straight 
through, and I don’t care who hears me.” 

“You are not obliged to say anything to 
commit yourself, Bobtail. I want you to un- 
derstand that,” said Mr. Brooks, kindly. 

‘* [shall not say anything to commit myself, 
you had better believe, for I didn’t take the 
letter.” 

‘‘The iess you say about it, the better,” 
added the officer. 

‘Does my mother know anything about 
this business?” asked Bobtail. 

‘I reckon she knows more about it than 
anybody else except yourself,” answered Cap- 
tain Chinks. 

‘¢T have talked with your mother about it,” 
said Mr. Brooks. ‘She feels very bad, of 
course; and she says she can’t explain the 
matter at all.” 

‘“*She don’t know anything about it,” re- 
plied Bobtail. 

‘¢T will send for her when we get on shore,” 
added the deputy sheriff. 

Captain Chinks pulled to one of the wharves 
up the harbor, where the party landed, and 
then proceeded to the office of Squire Gilfilian. 
The lawyer was there, and so was the ill- 
visaged man who took care of the case of the 
bank robbers. Mr. Brooks had sent a boy for 
Mrs. Taylor as soon as they landed, and she and 
her husband arrived at the office almost as 
soon as Bobtail. 

**O, Robert,” exclaimed the poor woman, 
her eyes filling with tears, as she hugged her 
boy. 

‘¢ Don’t be scared, mother. I didn’t do this 
thing, and I shall come out all right,” replied 
Bobtail. ‘‘ Don’t fret about it.” 

‘“‘T can’t help it, Robert. I wish —” 

Mrs. Taylor suddenly checked herself. 

‘*What do you wish, mother?” asked Bob- 
tail, who thought there was something very 
strange in her conduct. 

“IT wish they hadn’t arrested you,” added 
she; but this was evidently not what she had 
intended to say. 

‘“¢So do I; but you needn’t be frightened; I 
didn’t take the letter, nor the money.” 

‘“‘T know you didn’t, Robert, but the case 
looks very bad against us.” 

‘“‘ think so, Mrs. Taylor,” said Squire Gil- 
filian, who had been occupied in looking over 
some papers when the party entered, and was 
now ready to give his attention to the case. 
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**T should like to hear what -you have to 
Say.” 

‘*This is not an examination,” said the 
deputy sheriff to Mrs. Taylor and her son. 
‘‘Tf you don’t wish to answer any questions 
here, you needn’t do so. The case will come 
on to-morrow, before Squire Norwood.” 

‘*T am ready to answer any questions that 
can be asked,” said Bobtail, stoutly, ‘‘ whether 
it is an examination or not.” 

‘**Do as you please about it. If you want 
any help — any lawyer — I will send for one,” 
added Mr. Brooks. ; 

*“*T don’t want any lawyers. I can tell 
the truth without any help,” answered 
Bobtail. 

‘* Did you come back to the office after you 
put that letter on my desk?” asked the squire. 

‘No, sir; I did not,” replied Bobtail, 
squarely. 

The lawyer took from his pocket-book a five 
hundred dollar bill, and spread it out on the 
desk at his side. 

‘* Did you ever see that bill before, Robert 
Taylor,” demanded he, sternly. 

** No, sir.” 

‘* Think before you answer.” 

“Think! I don’t want to think. I never 
saw a five hundred dollar bili before in my 
life,” answered Bobtail, with no little indigna- 
tion in his tones. 

‘*T am sorry to see you persist so stoutly ina 
lie,” said the squire, shaking his head, as he 
glanced at Mrs. Taylor. é 

“It isn’t a lie; it’s the truth: and I’ll stick 
to it as long as I have breath in my body,” 
replied Bobtail, warmly. 

‘“You are not under oath now, Robert 
Taylor.” 

‘*T’ll say just the same under oath, and before 
all the lawyers and judges in the State of 
Maine.” 

‘*Mr. Slipwing, do you know this bill?” 
added the squire, addressing the ill-visaged 
man. 

‘‘T do; I will swear in any court that this is 
the bill I sent you in the letter from Portland,” 
replied the man. 

‘* You are very sure?” 

‘* Positively so. I remember the bank, and 
there are three things on the bill which enable 
me to identify it. The cashier’s pen snapped 
when he wrote his name on the left, and 
blotted the bill. The corner was torn off, and 
it was mended in another place with a piece 
of paper from the edge of a sheet of six-cent 

postage stamps.” 
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whatever his character, “ testimony was 
very clear, 

‘* What has all this todo with me?” asked Bob- 
tail, who did not yet understand the situation. 

The lawyer smiled, and perhaps he thought 
that the boy was playing his part extremely 
well for a novice. 

‘*My testimony will come in next,” added 
Squire Gilfilian. ‘‘This forenoon, Mrs. Tay- 
lor, who is the mother of this boy, paid me 
five hundred dollars, for I had foreclosed the 
mortgage on her husband’s house. Now, Mrs. 
Taylor, where did you get the bill?” 

‘* Robert didn't give it to me,” she replied; 
and she seemed to be very much troubled and 
very much embarrassed; so much s0, that her 
looks and actions were the worst possible 
evidence against her. 

‘So you say, Mrs. Taylor; but you don’t 
answer my question.” 

“‘T can't tell you now whege I got it,” stam- 
mered the poor woman.” 

Ezekiel Taylor and Little Bobtail were more 
astonished at this answer than any other per- 
son in the room. Both of them wondered 
where she had obtained so much money, while 
the others in the office believed that her answer 
was merely a subterfuge to conceal the guilt 
of herson. Ezekiel could not help thinking, 
just then, that his wife always had money; 
that, while she had no visible means of obtain- 
ing it, she always had enough to feed and 
clothe the family. He had considered this 
subject, and wondered over it before; and the 
only solution of the mystery he could suggest 
was, that her first husband had left her more 
money than she ever acknowledged he did, 
and she had concealed it to prevent him from 
spending it. As to her son, he had never 
thought of the matter atall. All that confused 
and confounded him was, his mother’s refusal 
to answer what seemed to him a very simple 
question. 

‘‘Mrs. Taylor, you will be a witness, and 
the most important one in the case, when it 
comes up before Squire Norwood to-morrow,” 
added the lawyer. 

‘“‘T suppose I shall,” replied Mrs. Taylor, 
with a gasp. 

‘*- You will be put under oath, and compelled 
to testify.” 

‘* But you are not under oath now, and you 
need not say anything, if you don’t wish to,” 
said Mr. Brooks. 

“‘ As the matter looks now, you are a party 
to the theft, and I can cause your arrest,” 
added the squire, vexed at the officiousness 





The ill-visaged man spoke confidently, and 





of the deputy sheriff. 
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*¢O, dear me!” groaned Mrs. Taylor. 

“Don’t be frightened, mother,” interposed 
Bobthil. ‘You know, and I know, that you 
did not obtain the money from me.” 

** And the Lord knows I did not; and that 
Icame honestly by it, too,” sobbed the poor 
woman, who had a mortal terror of courts and 
the law.” ; 

‘*If you came honestly by the money, why 
don’t you tell where you obtained it?” added 
Squire Gilfilian. 

‘*T have my reasons.” 

‘If your son did not give you this bill —” 

‘*He did not! I’m sure he never saw it 
before,” protested Mrs. Taylor. 

‘* Whoever gave you this bill must have 
stolen it,” said the squire, sternly. 

‘That don’t follow,” replied Mr. Brooks. 
“Tt may have passed through the hands of 
half a dozen persons after it was taken from 
the letter.” 

‘* Are you the counsel for these parties, Mr. 
Brooks?” demanded the squire, smartly. 

‘*T am not; but the prisoner is in my keep- 
ing, and shall have fair play. I'll take him 
away if you are not satisfied, for I brought 





him here to oblige you,” answered the deputy 
sheriff, who was certainly very considerate 
towards his charge. 

‘*All I want is, to get at the truth,” added 
the squire, in a mildertone. ‘If Mrs. Taylor 
did not receive this bill from her son, and will 
tell us where she got it, we can trace out the 
thief.” 

‘‘That’s the point,” said Captain Chinks. 
‘* We want to find the guilty party.” 

_ Captain Chinks winked rapidly for an in- 
stant, as though his brain was fearfully exer- 
cised to discover the thief. He had one black 
eye, which winked faster than the other — it 
was the result of his interview with Little 
Bobtail the day before, for the boy struck 
hard when he was assailed. 

*I can’t tell you where I got the bill,;” said 
Mrs. Taylor; ‘* but I came honestly by it.” 

** It’s no use of saying anything more then,” 
added the lawyer. ‘‘Under these circum- 
stances, Iam compelled to regard you as a 
party to your son’s guilt, Mrs. Taylor; and 
I must cause your arrest.” 

**Don’t do that, Squire Gilfilian,” pleaded 
Bobtail. 

“T must do it. 
do it.” 

**Let him do it,” whispered Mr. Brooks. 

“T can’t help it if you do,” sobbed the poor 
woman. ‘“IfI have to go to jail, I can’t tell.” 


It becomes my duty to 
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procure a warrant for the arrest of Mrs. Tay- 
lor,” said the lawyer, gathering up the papers 
on his desk, and restoring the five hundred 
dollar bill to his pocket-book. 

Mr. Brooks and Bobtail left the office, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Taylor and her husband. 

“T am responsible for you, Bobtail,” said 
the officer. 

‘“*T won’t run away, sir. You have been 
very kind to me, Mr. Brooks, and I won't go 
back on you,” replied Bobtail. 

‘“*But I must not lose sight of you; and I 
don’t want to send you to jail. I'll take you 
to my house.” 

‘* Just as you say, sir; but I should like to 
go home and have a talk with mother. I-want 
to see Squire Simonton, too.” 

‘* Very well; I will go home with you. Isaw 
Squire Simonton walking towards his house 
just now. There he is, in front of the hotel, 
talking with Mr. Hines.” 

They walked towards the Bay View House. 
It was nearly tea time, and the guests of the 
house were seated on the platform, under the 
shade of the trees which surround the hotel. 
There was an excited group there, for the 
particulars of the cruise of the Penobscot that 
day had just been related by the Walkers 
and others. 

‘¢T want to see you, Squire Simonton,” said 
Bobtail. 

‘‘There he is. Three cheers for Little Bob- 
tail,” shouted Mr. Walker, as he pointed to 
the hero of the day. 

There were gentlemen enough who had 
heard the story to give the cheers, and the 
ladies clapped their hands. 

‘“‘ That’s for you, Bobtail,” said Mr. Hines. 
‘¢ We have heard of your brave deeds, and all 
the people in the hotel are talking about you.” 

Little Bobtail blushed like a beet, and while 
Mr. Hines was telling the deputy sheriff how 
the boy had saved Grace Montague from the 
waves and the rocks, the hero related his own 
troubles to Mr. Simonton. Mr. Walker and 
Emily came out, and insisted that Bobtail 
should go into the hotel, and see the ladies. 
Ever so many of them shook his brown hand, 
and he blushed and stammered, and thought 
the scene was ten times as trying as that off 
Blank Island. Then he must take tea with the 
Walkers. He could not be excused. 

‘*T can't, sir,” protested Bobtail. ‘I have 
been taken up for stealing since I came ashore. 
But I didn’t do it.” 

‘For stealing!” exclaimed Emily Walker, 
with horror. 





‘*Nothing more can be done, and I shall 


‘¢ I didn’t do it.” 














“I know you didn’t, Captain Bobtail,” 
replied Emily. 

‘‘This is Mr. Brooks, the deputy sheriff, and 
he is responsible for me,” added Bobtail. 
‘‘So you see I can’t leave him.” 

‘““Then Mr. Brooks must come too,” said 
Mr. Walker. 

The officer was very obliging, and went too. 
Bobtail was a first-class lion, though under 
arrest for stealing. The gentlemen patted 
him on the head, and the ladies petted him. 
A party wanted the Skylark for the next day, 
another for Monday, and a third for Tuesday. 
The hero could not go the next day, for he 
had to be examined before Squire Norwood for 
stealing the letter. It was dark when he 
escaped from the hotel, and went home at- 
tended by Mr. Brooks. Squire Simonton was 
there, waiting to see him. 

After the scene at the office, Ezekiel and 
his wife had walked to‘the cottage together. 
Neither of them was in a pleasant frame of 
mind. The tippler was sober, because he had 
neither rum nor money. He wanted both, for 
he was thirsting and hankering for a dram. 


‘* So it seems you’ve got money somewhere,” 


said Ezekiel to his troubled wife. 
‘*No, I haven’t,” replied Mrs. Taylor, who 
was only thinking how she could extricate 
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herself from the difficulties of her situation, 
and not atall troubled about the thoughts or 
suspicions of her worthless husband. 

“Yes, you have! When I don’t have a 
dollar, you always have somethin’,” persisted 
Ezekiel. ‘‘ You’ve kept money hid away from 
me ever since we was married. Your first 
husband left more’n you told on.” 

‘* All that my first husband left me was gone 
years ago,” added Mrs. Taylor, indifferently. 

_ * You’ve got money somewhere.” B43 

“If I have, I shall keep it.” 

** You hain’t no right to do so.” 

“Yes, I have. IfI had any money, I would 
not let you have it to spend forrum. Every dol- 
lar you get goes for that, and you would have 
starved to death if I hadn’t taken care of 
you.” 

“If you’ve got any money, I wan’t some ° 
on’t; and I’m go’n to have it, too.” 

‘‘T haven’t any money; at least, not much 
of any; and what I have I mean to keep.” 

Ezekiel was mad. He was fully convinced 
that his wife had money concealed somewhere, 
or in the hands of some friend, who gave it to 
her as she wanted it. She always paid the 
bills of the house very promptly, and had 
enough to buy a dress for herself, or a suit of 
clothes for Robert, and even for him. He felt 
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that he had a right to his wife’s property, even 
if he spent it for rum. But Mrs. Taylor was 
too much for him; for whatever secret she 
had, she kept it. This was not the first time 
that Ezekiel had been vexed by these suspi- 
cions, and he had searched the house several 
times, when she was absent, for the hidden 
treasure, but without finding it. The debate 
on this question was continued long after they 
returned to the cottage, but the husband was 
no wiser at the end of it than at the beginning. 

All the points of the case were stated to 
Squire Simonton, who volunteered to act as 
counsel for Bobtail. 

‘*But where did this bill come from, Mrs. 
Taylor?” asked the legal gentleman. 

**T can’t tell,” replied the troubled woman. 

**You can’t tell!” 

** No, sir; I cannot.” 

‘* But your refusal will certainly insure the 
conviction of your son.” 

‘* Robert did not give me that bill,” protest- 
ed she. 

‘*T don’t believe he did, nuther,” said Eze- 
kiel. ‘* She’s got money hid away somewhere.” 

‘Tf it had been hid away long, it could not 
have been the bill which was sent in the 
letter.” 

‘It wasn’t hid away,” added Mrs. Taylor. 
‘*I might injure somebody by telling where I 
got the bill; and for that reasonI can’t say a 
single word, even if I go to prison for it.” 

‘‘But your son will be sent to prison, cer- 
tainly, if you don’t tell,” said the lawyer. 

‘©Q, dear! What shall I do?” 

She positively refused to tell even Squire 
Simontoa, who explained that, as counsel, 
he coula not be obliged to reveal the secrets 
of his clients. It was finally arranged that a 
postponement of the examination should be 
obtained, if possible; and Mr. Walker and half 
a dozen others had promised to give bail for 
Bobtail. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CAPTAIN CHINKS IS INDIFFERENT. 


‘*T pon’t know that we can do any better 
under the circumstances,” said Squire Simon- 
ton, after the arrangement of the legal busi- 
ness had been agreed upon. ‘‘ But we are 
making a strange case of it.” 

The squire bestowed one of his pleasant 
smiles upon the case, for he was one of those 
sweet-tempered men who never frown, even 
when they are vexed. He was perplexed, and 
very properly claimed the right, as counsel, 


Mrs. Taylor had, or supposed she had, a good 
reason for concealing the source from which 
came the five hundred dollar bill. 

‘* Squire Gilfilian purposes to make Mrs. 
Taylor a party to the theft,” said Mr. Brooks. 
‘** Probably he will get out a warrant for her 
arrest in the morning.” 

*“*T never thought it would come to this, 
that I should be taken up for stealing,” added 
the poor woman, bursting into tears. 

“‘ You can hardly wonder at being arrested,” 
suggested the squire. ‘‘ The stolen property 
was in your possession, and you refuse even 
to explain where you got it.” 

“IT could tell a lie about it, but I won’t do 
that,” sobbed Mrs. Taylor. ‘If you can only 
get the case put off for a few days, or a week, 
I hope—I may be able—that is, I may be 
able to explain how I came by that bill.” 

‘““We must give some reason for desiring 
a postponement,” replied the lawyer. ‘Can 
you really say, Mrs. Taylor, that you expect 
to obtain more testimony?” 

** T hope to obtain it.” 

‘“‘ Very well. Then I think we can have the 
case put off till, say, next Tuesday.” 

‘*T will try to have matters explained by 
that time; but Iam to be taken up and sent 
to jail.” 

‘“*O, no,” laughed the squire. ‘‘ You may . 
be arrested; but that will amount to nothing. 
Your husband can give bail for you, for it ap- 
pears that this house belongs to him now, 
since the mortgage is cancelled.” 

“<I won’t go bail for her,” said Ezekiel, 
sourly; and this was the first time he appeared 
to be of the slightest consequence. 

** Won't you?” 

‘*No, I won’t. She has kept money hid 
away from me.” 

‘Never mind, mother. We shall get bail 
enough to keep a coaster afloat,” interposed 
Bobtail. ‘‘If we can’t do any better, I'll send 
for Colonel Montague. He told me, if I ever 
wanted a friend, to send for him.” 

“ Certainly he will help you, after what you 
have done to-day,” smiled the lawyer. 

‘¢ But I don’t want to have you to go away up 
to Belfast for him,” said Mrs. Taylor, who 
appeared now to be more troubled than ever. 

‘©T don’t think we need to do so, mother. 
Mr. Walker and two or three other gentlemen 
said they would bail me out; and so I don’t 
believe we shall sink,” laughed Little Bobtail. 

“* Now, Mr. Brooks, I don’t think you need 
take the boy away from his friends. I am 
sure he won’t run away,” added the squire. 





to know all the facts. But it was evident that 


‘*T am satisfied. Though this is the oddest 
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case I have had anything to do with for a long 
time. I am inclined to think Bobtail will 
come out right, though for the life of me I 
can’t see how,” added the deputy sheriff. 

‘Tl trust Bobtail anywhere. He goes to 
our Sunday school, and I know he is an hon- 
est boy, however bad his case may look just 
now,” continued Mr. Simonton. 

Mr. Brooks was entirely willing to trust the 
lion of the day out of his custody; and he left 
the cottage with the lawyer. 

‘*T s’pose I ain’t o’ no account here,” said 
Ezekiel, as the door closed behind the depart- 
ing gentlemen. 

‘* What do you mean by that?” asked Mrs. 
Taylor. 

‘*T want to know sunthin’ about this busi- 
ness. I s’pose I ain’t the head of this family.” 

‘*T don’t, think you are,” replied the wife. 
# You haven’t done much for it the last seven 
years.” 

‘* You bring that boy of yourn up to steal. 
If he’ll take my property, he’ll take other folks’ 
property.” 

‘It's no use to talk any more about that 
matter,” said Mrs. Taylor, impatiently. 

*«T believe the boy stole the letter and took 
the money out on’t,” muttered Ezekiel. 

‘‘A little while ago you believed I had 
money hid away, and took the five hundred 
dollars from that.” 

‘*Tt was one way or t’other, and one ain’t no 
wus’n t’other. I hain’t been consulted in this 
business at all.” 

**- You refused to be bail for me, and that’s 
enough for one day,” answered Mrs. Taylor. 

“T ain’t a gojn’ to resk my property for a 
woman that keeps money hid away from me, 
and won’t tell nothin’ about this business.” 

‘* Your property would have been all taken 
away from you long ago if I hadn’t paid the 
interest, and paid the mortgage, too.” 

‘* But where did you get the money to pay 
the mortgage with?” 

‘* That will all be explained in due time.” 

Ezekiel went over the same ground again 
and again. He was angry, and finally left the 
house. He felt that he was an abused man, 
because he was ignored. He objected to giv- 
ing bail for his wife simply to increase his own 
importance, and a little importunity would 
have won his consent, He was vexed because 
he had not even been asked a second time to 
yield the point. 

‘* Now, mother, we are alone,” said Bob- 
tail. ‘*Can’t you tell me where you got that 
bill.” 

“*I can’t tell anybody, Robert,” replied. his 
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mother. ‘‘I am sure that all will be explained 
in time.” 

** The case looks bad against me, mother.” 

‘“‘T know it does;” and the tears began to 
flow from her eyes again. 

‘*T don’t like to be accused of stealing, and 
have it proved, as it seems to be in this case. 
I don't blame anybody for thinking I’m guilty, 
when the very bill that was in the letter was 
handed to the squire by you, and you won't 
tell where you got it. I shall be sent to the 
state prison for two or three years.” 

‘QO, Robert, I shall be crazy! 
think I stole the bill?” 

**No, mother; nothing of that kind, I 
know you wouldn’t steal. You know I didn’t 
give you that bill, and you are the only one 
that does know it positively. I wonder that 
Squire Simonton don’t give me the cold 
shoulder, if he was my Sunday school teach- 
er. I can’t see what difference it would make 
if you should tell where you got the bill.” 

‘I can’t say a word about it. I willl try to 
have the whole matter explained »efore Tues- 
day,” said the poor woman, troubied.as she 
had never been troubled before. 

“I think i shall call on Colonel Montague, 
if I getachance. He told me I should hear 
from him again,” said Bobtail, as he put on 
his cap, for he intended to sleep on board of 
the Skylark. 

‘‘] wouldn’t bother him with the matter, 
Robert.” 

‘*Why not? He told me to send for him if 
I ever wanted a friend; and I want one now, 
if ever I did.” 

* It will look as though you wanted to nike 
too much of what you did for him to-day.”” 

“I don’t think so, mother. He is a great 
man, and has influence. If I can get a chance 
to run up to Belfast in the Skylark, I will 
do so.” 

‘Don’t tell him that I sent you, Robert,” 
said Mrs. Taylor, actually trembling with 
emotion. 

‘*Of course I won’t; but I don’t see why 
you are so particular about not calling on him. 
I know he would be glad to help me.” 

Mrs. Taylor made no reply, and her son, 
bidding her good night, left the house. He 
went on board of the Skylark, and after he 
had told the Darwinian the whole story of his 
misfortune, he turned in. He did not sleep as 
well as usual. He could not help thinking 
half the night of his troubles. They worried 
him, and he wondered if people were ever 
really punished for crimes they did not com- 
mit. 


Do you 
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Ezekiel Taylor left the cottage hardly less 
disturbed than his wife was. He hada strong 
suspicion that he was not the head of the 
family; that Mrs. Taylor had actually usurped 
his powers and prerogatives; that she dared to 
think and act for herself and her son without 
much, if any, regard to him. He felt belittled 
and degraded; not because he was a drunkard, 
and neglected to provide for his family, but 
because he was not in fact, as he was in name, 
the head of the house. He was thirsty and 
hankering for rum, and this condition made 
him ugly. He had not acent in his pocket, 
and his credit at the saloon was not good even 
for a single dram. But he went to the saloon, 
for it was possible that some one might treat 
him. The first person he saw when he en- 
tered was Captain Chinks. 

Almost everybody seemed to be troubled 
that night, and Captain Chinks was among 
the number. Things did not work to suit 
him; and every time he viewed himself in the 
glass, he saw that black eye which Bobtail had 
given him, and every time he touched that 
eye there was a soreness there to remind him 
of that affair in the cabin of the Skylark. He 
did not love Little Bobtail, and the event of 
the day that had set everybody to talking about 
and praising the boy made him feel ten times 
worse. It would be hard to convict him of 
stealing the letter while almost everybody was 
making a lion of him. 

“Ah, Zeke!” exclaimed Captain Chinks, 
as the tippler entered the saloon. 

‘“* How d’y do, cap’n,” replied the nominal 
head of the family. 

“T’m glad to see you, Zeke. I’ve been want- 
ing to see you. Won’t you take something?” 

‘** Thank ye; I don’t care if I do take a little 
o’ sunthin’. I don’t feel jest right to-night,” 
answered Ezekiel, placing his hand upon his 
diaphragm, to intimate that this was the seat 
of his ailing. 

‘“*We will go into this little room, if you 
like,” added Captain Chinks, as he led the 
way into a small apartment, where a party 
could dine or supin privacy. ‘‘Giveus a bot- 
tle of that brandy,” he continued, addressing 
the keeper of the saloon. 

Ezekiel smiled, for a private room indicated 
a free-and-easy time. A bottle of brandy 
promised a succession of: drams, enough to 
warm up that disagreeable coldness at the 
diaphragm, and to lift his brain up to the 
pitch of a tippler’s highest enjoyment. Then 
‘* that brandy” suggested a liquor of choice 
quality, something which his companion had 
tested, and knew to be good. Ezekiel was 
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happy, and for the moment he forgot that he 
was not the actual head of the family; that 
his wife had kept money ‘‘hid away from 
him;” and that her son had destroyed his 
property. But he wondered what Captain 
Chinks could want of him, for that worthy 
did not generally treat him with much consid- 
eration, whereas now he was polite, generous, 
and ready to invest to the extent of a whole 
bottle of ¢ka# brandy, which must be very 
choice, and therefore expensive. 

The bottle came, and the door of the little 
room was closed. Captain Chinks seated 
himself on one side of the table, on which 
the bottle and glasses were placed, and in- 
vited Ezekiel to occupy a chair on the other 
side. The captain pushed the brandy and a 
glass towards his guest, who needed no per- 
suasion to induce him to partake of the choige 
liquor. He poured out about half a eel 


of the stuff, but he kept his hand over the _ ~ 


glass, — he was a wily toper,—so that his 
host should not see how much he took. He 
added a very little water to the fiery fluid, and 
then held the glass in his trembling hand till 
the captain was ready to join him. The man 
with a doubtful reputation did not cover his 
glass with his hand; if he had thought it 
necessary, he would have done it in order to 
conceal how small, rather than how large, a 
dram he took. He only covered the bottom 
of the tumbler, and then deluged the liquor 
with water. Captain Chinks was a cunning 
man, and he knew that brandy unfits a man 
for business, impairs his judgment, and blunts 
his perception. He took a small dram. 

‘* Here’s to you,” said Ezekiel. 

‘*Thank you; my respects,” added Captain 
Chinks. 

The toper drained his glass. 


The liquor 
was strong, and the tears drowned his eyes as 
he swallowed the fiery fluid. 
“‘That’s good brandy!” exclaimed he, as 
soon as he could speak. ; 
“First chop,” replied Captain Chinks. 
*©You couldn’t buy that brandy in Portland 


for three dollars a bottle. In my opinion that 
article never paid tribute to Uncle Sam.” 

*¢*Tain’t no wus for that,” said Ezekiel, with 
a cheerful grin. . 

“That's so.” 

“*Tain’t right to charge no duties on liquors. 
That’s the reason we git so much pizen stuff. 
You can hardly git a drop of good brandy for 
sickness now, without you pay four or five dol- 
lars a bottle for it; and I can’t afford to pay 
no sech prices,” added Ezekiel, deeply moved 
at this terrible grievance. 








‘* Well, I reckon there’s more of it comes in 
from the provinces without paying any duties 
than most people think, though I don't know 
anything about it myself.” 

Even Ezekiel Taylor had his doubts on this 
point, though he was not disposed, under the 
present agreeable circumstances, to indulge in 
any controversy on the point. 

““The more they bring in, the better,” said 
he, encouragingly. . 

‘* By the way, Zeke. that boy of yours is in 
luck to-day,” continued Captain Chinks, toy- 
ing with his glass. 

‘* He ain't no boy o’ mine,” said the toper, 
with no little indignation in his tones. ‘‘ He's 
my wife’s boy.” 

‘Well, it’s allthesame. He’s a smart boy ” 

‘* He’s smart enough; but he ain't the right 
sort of a boy. He’s rather too smart.” 

‘*That was a bad scrape he got into about 
that letter; but I can’t believe he opened it, 
and took the money out,” added Captain 
Chinks, still toying with the glass, and ap- 
parently without the least interest in the con- 
versation in which he was engaged. 

‘* He ain’t none too good to do sech a thing,” 
muttered Ezekiel, as he recalled the wickedness 
of the boy in destroying ‘‘ his property.” 

‘*T thought he was a nice boy, went to Sun- 
day school, and belonged to the Band of 
Hope,” continued the captain, who, however, 
judging from his manner, did not care whether 
the boy was a saint or a demon. 

‘*T don’t care what he b’longs to, nor how 
many Sunday schools he goes to: he stole 
sunthin’ from me, and I cal’late he’d steal from 
other folks, if he would from me.” 

‘* That’s good logic, Zeke; but you mustn’: 
be hard on the boy.” 

“*T ain’t hard on him.” 

**T reckon that folks generally think more 
of him than you seemto. By the way, did he 
say anything to you about that boat he picked 
up over on the other shore?” 

‘No; he never said nothin’ to me about it.” 

“*Didn’t he?” 

‘*No; he never says nothin’ to me about 
anything.” 

‘* That’s a fine boat,” added Captain Chinks, 
who had taken a lead pencil from his pocket, 
and was tapping the glass with it, as if to as- 
certain the quality of the material of which it 
was composed. 

**So I’ve hearn teli; but I hain’t seen her 
only from the shore.” 

‘* It’s strange no one comes after her,” sug- 
gested the captain. ‘‘ Zeke, there’s a mystery 
about that boat.” 
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“Sho!” 

‘* Of course I don’t know anything about it; 
but I reckon the owner would have been after 
her, if there hadn’t been some reason for keep- 
ing in the dark.” 

** You don’t say so!” 

“‘ Weil, you see I only guess at it. I don’t 
know no more about it than you do; perhaps 
not so much.” 

**T don t know nothin’ at all about it,” pro- 
tested Ezekiel. 

Captain Chinks tapped the glass, and did 
not seem to care about anything in particular, 
least of all about that boat, which was the 
subject of the conversation. 

‘*What do you mean by a mystery, cap’n? 
I hain’t hearn nothin’ of no mystery afore.” 

“‘T had some talk with your boy about the 
boat and her cargo. ’ 

* What cargo? I haint hearn nothin’ o' no 
cargo.” 

** Won’t you take another nip of this brandy. 
Zeke?” added Captain Chinks, pushing the 
bottle towards him. 

“Dont care if Ido. That's good@randy.” 

‘But it isn’t any better than a lot which 
was aboard that boat when your boy picked 
her up.” 

** Sho! 
her?” 

‘*No, I don’t say so. I say again that I 
don’t know anything at all about the matter. 
I only had my suspicions, you know.” 

“*T understand,” replied Ezekiei, as he drank 
off his dram. 

“IT don’t know, but in my judgment that 
boat was loaded with brandy, or something 
that don’t pay tribute to Uncle Sam.” 

**'You don’t say so!” 

‘“*No, I don’t say so,” replied Captain 
Chinks, sharply, for he was very particular 
not to be regarded as affirming what he only 
suspected. ‘‘I only guess so.” 

‘* Well, you don’t say that you guess so! 
That’s what I meant to say,” explained the 
toper. . 

‘¢ The talk I had with your boy satisfied me 
I wasn’t far from right. Now, the brandy’s ‘ 
worth more than the boat. I’m always up to 
a trade, you know; and I didn't know but I 
might make something. I asked your boy if 
he would give up the cargo and keep the boat 
in case I could find the owner.” 

‘*Sho! Did you know the owner, cap’n?” 

‘“*Of course I didn’t. I haven’t the least 
idea who he is. Your boy wouldn’t give up 
the cargo and keep the boat.” 

“That boy’s a fool, and allus was.” 


You don’t say she had brandy in 
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I could make something out of it. Perhaps 
you andI can now;” and the captain looked 
sharply into the toper’s face. 

‘*T’m ready,” replied Ezekiel, who was now 
considerably ‘*‘ boozed:” ; 

‘* Bobtail must have landed that cargo some- 
where, and concealed it; perhaps on some 
island; may be in your house. I say, Zeke, 
can you keep a quiet tongue in your head?” 

‘**T cal’late I can.” 

Captain Chinks enlarged on this point, and 
the toper promised to be as silent as the grave 

‘* Now, I reckon you can find this brandy. 
I suppose it was brandy, but Idon’tknow. If 
it was, it comes in cases.” 

** Yes, I know,” added Ezekiel, eagerly ; and 
he wished he might get hold of that brandy; 
if he did, Captain Chinks would not get the 
whole of it. 

“Tf you keep an eye on the boy, you can 
easily find it. The boat was seen at anchor 
early in the morning after he picked her up, 
and I’m pretty sure he has hid the goods some- 
where d@bout your house. If you find them, 
just let me know, and I'll give you a case of 
the brandy, and a hundred dollars besides. 
Will you do it, Zeke?” 

“If it don’t b’long to you, I don’t see why I 
should give it up to you.” 

This was a brilliant idea on the part of the 
toper, and Captain Chinks could not help ac- 
knowledging the force of it. 

‘You can't do anything with it. The gov- 
ernment will take it away from you. You see, 
I mean to make a trade with the owner of the 
goods. Itis no more than fair that he should 
have his own property, if he will pay you and 
me for our trouble. Take something, Zeke.” 

The toper drank again, and then Captain 
Chinks made him a present of what was left 
in the bottle. Ezekicl agreed to do all that 
was required of him, and his companion cau- 
tioned him not to say a word to Bobtail about 
it, but only to watch him. They separated, 
and the inebriate staggered to his home. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MAN was first placed in a garden, and 
ever since he was driven out of it he has tried 
to recreate a garden to dwell in. The Egyp- 
tians were passionately fond of flowers. They 
offered them to their gods, and used them in 
all decorations. The Hebrews had the same 
taste. Our Saviour spoke lovingly of the 
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POETS’ HOMES. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


HIS famous poet, novelist, orator, and 
statesman was born on the last day of 
the year 1805, in Bloomsbury Square, London. 
His father was the well-known Isaac Disraeli, 
author of the Curiosities of Literature, and 
numerous other valuable works. After re- 
ceiving a somewhat desultory education, — 
for he was never at college, — he was appren- 
ticed, in his sixteenth year, to an eminent so- 
licitor, to learn the practice of law. The three 
years he remained at this dry drudgery were 
spent chiefly in reading works of fiction, of 
which the first fruits was ‘‘ Vivian Grey,” 
which he published before he had reached 
his twenty-first year. Its dashing audacity 
of thought and style made it popular with the 


‘public, although it was mercilessly lashed by 


the critics. He then made a lengthened tour, 
visiting the chief capitals of Europe, extending 
his travels as far as Syria, where he remained 
some time, visiting Jerusalem and other spots 
famous in the history of the Jewish nation. 

He was very fond, in his earlier days, of 
describing his visit to the ‘‘ windy plains of 
Troy.” This exposed him, when he made his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons, to 
the ridicule of that unsentimental assemblage, 
which heartily laughed at the somewhat too 
poetical description of his feelings as he stood 
on the site of the city of Priam. It was on 
this special night, that, irritated by the roars 
of laughter which stopped his virgin oration, 
he likened the House of Commons to a herd 
of ‘blatant beasts,” and suddenly closed by 
saying, ‘‘ The time will come when you shail 
hear me.” They little suspected that they had 
then laughed down the future Prime Minister 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer of the British 
Empire. 

It must be confessed at that time his ap- 
pearance was very outré; with a face al- 
most spectral in its pallor—with strongly- 
marked, but regularly-chiselled features, with- 
out moustache, whiskers, or beard, his long, 
raven-black hair falling in small spiral curls, 
as though they had been twined round a pipe- 
stem, gave him a semi-African look, which, 
with his dandified London clothing, made a 
ludicrous contrast. 

He consoled himself for his parliamentary 
ferasco by writing several novels in the Vivian 
Grey spirit, such as Tancred, Sidonia, Con- 
tarini Fleming, Coningsby, Alroy, and a most 
extraordinary poem, called The Revolutionary 
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raeli, the present leader of the British Tories, 
commenced his political life as a violent 
Liberal. 

Apropos of the future minister, I will relate 
an anecdote told me by his cousin, Elias Lin- 
do, which had almost the spirit of prophecy 
in it. Talking about his son’s inaptitude for 
business, the elder Disraeli said, ‘‘ And yet he 
would make the best Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in all England; for I only allow him two 
hundred a year, and he manages very cleverly 
to spend two thousand, without getting into 
any trouble.” 

I must not forget to mention his famous 
passage-at-arms with the great agitator, Dan- 
iel O'Connell. In one of his speeches the 
young Israelite had stigmatized the old Irish- 
man as the ‘big beggar-man of Blarney.” 
This allusion to his well-known mendicant 
habit of collecting his Repeal Rent — so ably 
imitated by the Fenian leaders— stung the 
Herculean Dan, who retorted a few nights af- 
terwards in the House of Commons by calling 
Disraeli ‘‘the heir-at-law of the impenitent 
thief on the cross.” ; 

One of the three severest parliamentary re- 
torts I remember was Lord Chatham’s to the 
Earl of Bute, who was suspected of largely 
appropriating to his own use the public funds. 
Upon a grant being proposed in the House of 
Peers, Lord Bute, who was then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, strongly opposed it, con- 
cluding his speech by quoting the well-known 
verse, *‘ Why was not this money given to the 
poor?” Lord Chatham rose, and said, ‘*Why 
did not the noble earl finish the quotation? 
I will do it for him. ‘This Judas said, not 
that he cared for the poor, but he was a thief, 
and carried the bag.’” 

Another retort of Lord Chatham’s is almost 
equally severe. One night when he had made 
some classical quotation, Lotd Holland, who 
prided himself on the exactness of his learn- 
ing, disputed its accuracy, and wagered Lord 
Chatham a guinea he was wrong, The mat- 
ter being referred to Lord Mansfield, he de- 
cided the quotation was correct. Holland ad- 
vanced, and tendered the guinea to his oppo- 
nent, who, taking it, exclaimed, ‘‘I call my 
God to witness this is the first. guinea of the 
public money I have ever received.” As Lord 
Holland was strongly suspected of being a 
defaulter, which ‘afterwards proved to be thé 
case, we can imagine its effect. 

Our own John Randolph, of Roanoke, was 
the author of the third. A member of Con- 
gress having been elected by what he thought 
unfair means, he called the attention of the 
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House to the fact. This brought up the ac- 
cused member, who finished his vindication 
by saying, ‘‘ At all events, I am the choice of 
the people.” John Randolph cried out, with- 
out rising from his seat, ‘‘ So was Barabbas.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s last work is of a semi-reli- 
gious, political character, entitled ‘‘ Lothair.” 
It has a@// the faults of his more youthful works, 
with few of their merits. 

It requires one to be present at an English 
election to enjoy the fun which is generally 
found there. They are as unlike our Ameri- 
can elections as it is possible to be. 

When the day comes, there is a platform 
built, generally elevated. about six feet above 
the ground; here are assembled the candi- 
dates, with their friends. When they have 
been proposed by some well-known inhabit- 
ant of the place they wish to represent, the 
candidates make known their opinions. The 
crowd conducts itself with exemplary black- 
guardism — potatoes, turnips, carrots, and all 
the lower order of vegetables, people the air, 
with the amiable intention of making an ac- 
quaintance with the cranium of the candidates. 
Now and then a rotten egg perfumes the face 
of the.victim, who shares the fragrance with 
the atmosphere. 

There is also an immense deal of what is 
called ‘‘ chaffing ”’ on these occasions. 

Now and then an old farmer, of what is 
popularly known as the ‘‘ chaw-bacon” genus, 
will make a stray remark, which will draw 
a roar of applause. 

Disraeli happened to mention at Maidstone, 
in the course of his address to his constituents 
from the hustings, that his name was not al- 
together unknown to the public, for his father 
was the popular author of the Curiosities of 
Literature. 

The dandified orator was here interrupted 
by a rustic voice, calling out, ‘“‘ And the au- 
thor of ¢hee, too — the biggest curiosity I ever 
did see!” 

Many years after, when Disraeli told me 
this.anecdote, he added, it was the only time 
in his life that he ever felt thoroughly unable 
to reply to an antagonist. The laugh that 
followed this ‘‘chaw-bacon retort” was in- 
creased by Disraeli himself, who joined in to 
celebrate his own discomfiture. 

Mrs. Lewis, whom Disraeli afterwards mar- 
’ried, was a lively, piquant lady, about twelve 
years his senior. She was slender and Zefiite, 
affecting almost girlish manners even when 
we saw her in 1844. They are a most af- 
fectionate couple, his love possibly founded 
on gratitude for having given him the only 
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thing he lacked to achieve, —a prominent 
position in the British government, —and she 
from-admiration of his genius.. Some three 
years ago the queen, to mark her appreciation of 
her husband's services, conferred upon her the 
distinction of a pecrage in her own right, un- 
der the title of Baroness of Beaconsfield. 
There was a spice of romance in Disraeli’s 
marriage which is worth repeating. After 
his defeat at , he cast his eyes about for 
some vacant borough to send him to Parlia- 
ment. He found out Maidstone, a market 
town in Kent, which had been represented by 
a large landed proprietor, Mr. Lewis, but 
whose recent death had left a vacancy in Par- 
liament. Mr. Lewis had left a widow, as well 
as a vacant seat, but no children, and, as she 
had been an obliging and lively wife, he had 
left her the great bulk of his property. 
Disraeli soon found that her influence was 
very great, and that her support would render 
his “calling and election sure.” He there- 
fore managed to get introduced to her; and, 
as Rouchefoncauld says that ‘‘ a widow’s heart 
is never so tender as when it is fust mourning 
for its lost love,” the pale, almost sallow-faced 
young gentleman of twenty-eight made on 
impression on the susceptible mourner, which 
induced her to give all her influence to secure 
his seat in Parliament, and which ended in 


his securing a perpetual place in her heart. 
Many anecdotes are told of his love of 


mosaic jewelry and loud dress. Indeed, I 
have never met two men of undoubted intel- 
lect, who, in their younger days, more affected 
so pronounced a style of garment as did 
Charles Dickens and Benjamin Disraeli. 

As an orator, Mr. Disraeli is only successful 
when he has had ample time for preparation. 
He is even more elaborate than Macaulay, 
whose manuscript speeches show such repeat- 
ed revisions that they are scarcely decipherable. 

An old newspaper reporter told me that 
Lord Palmerston was the only member of the 
House of Commons upon whom the bitter 
satirist made no impression. He gave me an 
instance. Soon after the apostasy of Peel, as 
they called that great man’s advocating the 
repeal of the corn laws, Disraeli, who, with 
Lord George Bentinck, led the embattled hosts 
of Protection, prepared a speech, on which he 
had exhausted all his ability and industry. 
He concentrated his chief venom on the four 
principal conspirators, as Peel, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Palmerston 
were termed by the Tory party. As Disraeli 
administered his flagellation to Peel, Graham, 
and Gladstone, they, one and all, evinced how 
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deeply they felt the malicious wit, sarcasm, 
and vituperation of their brilliant opponent. 
When Disraeli had punished these to his 
heart’s content, he resolved. to wind up_his 
memorable harangue by immolating Palmers- 
ton, and torturing him to the utmost. His 
three colleagues had sat with their hats down 
over their foreheads, and looking down, as 
though to avoid the scrutiny of the spectators ; 
but when Disraeli had got to the most vitriolic 
portion of his attack upon Palmerston, that 
janty minister, well knowing that the eyes 
of his venomous assailant were fixed upon 
him, looked up at the brass chandelier that 
hung just over his head, and blandly smiled. 
The effect of this amiable indifference drew a 
roar of laughter from both sides of the House, 
which effectually destroyed the effect of Dis- 
raeli’s attack. ' 

In the course of Palmerston’s speech that eve- 
ning, he teok occasion tocompliment his antag- 
onist upon his very promising speech, which 
reminded him very much of the style in which 
he himself had been accustomed to talk forty 
years'before. He added, however, that a love 
of truth compelled him to. say, *‘ the speech, 
like those of another celebrated orator, smelt 
too much of the lamp.” 

The caricature which annoyed him the most 
was one in Punch, where he was represented 
as an old Jew peddler, with about a dozen old 
hats pyramidically ranged on his head, tili the 
apex was reached by a small boy’s pork-pie 
cap. Under this most villanous distortion 
was the caption of ‘‘ OLtp CLo’.” 


—— In all countries of the earth there has 
been a symbolism, which, especially in reli- 
gious ceremonies and decorations, has been 
strictly observed and practised. Light and 
darkness produce all colors. Light is repre- 
sented by white, and darkness by black; but, 
as light does not exist without fire, red is also 
used to represent it; and on this basis sym- 
bolism admits two primitive colors — red and 
white. Red is the symbol of divine love, white 
the symbol of divine wisdom and uncreated 
light. Red in its different shades, was used 
as the prevailing color in the vestments of 
priests, as it is now in the Roman church; and 
by tradition of practice, the cushions of our 
pulpits are of this color. The artists of the 
middle ages always gave Christ, after his res- 
urrection, robes of redand white, Yellow was 
a symbol of the revelation of the love and wis- 
dom of God. Azure was the symbol of divine 
eternity and of human immortality. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER V. 


- OW, Brownie, isn’t that a supper for a 
king, instead of a little bit of shiny 
colt, like you?” 

It was a pretty sight, — the world is full of 
just such little homely improvised side-scenes, 
and the artist never gets there at just the right 
moment, — that young girl standing in the 
deep, grassy side-yard, and a colt close to her; 
a small, graceful five-months, with the glos- 
siest chestnut coat, a slender, tapering neck, 
and a nose tipped with white, as though a great 
fleck of foam was caught and hung there. 

The girl’s hands were full of small summer 
apples. You could just see, straggling over 
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the barn-yard bars, the tip edges of the tree 
where she had picked the fruit, sweet, mellow, 
with a sea-green tint, and an apple-y scent that 
would just have made your mouth water. 

The girl was right. It was a lucky colt - 
that was banqueted in that fashion, and he 
kept running his cold, white-fringed nose into 
her hands in just that frank, greedy way, which 
is natural alike to babies and quadrupeds. 

The girl had on a pink gingham dress, which 
became her rather sallow skin. It would 
probably clear up into a ruddy olive by the time 
she got deep among her teens; she looked as 
though she might be skirting their edges now. 
She was bareheaded, and the wind was taking 
small liberties with her hair, which was a 
bright brown, mopped carelessly about her 
head. 

The sunset light was all around the girl — 
all around Creek Farm, indeed, at this time. 
It had a way of lying there lovingly before it 
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went down behind the broad, scraggy shoul- 
der of the western hills. The last ‘warmth 
and light fell now upon meadow and orchard, 
and broad wheat-fields and up-hill pasture- 
lands, which all went to make up the great 
farmstead, and on one side, winding in and 
out among the hollows and fern-pastures like 
a big coiled chain, flashed the steely-blue 
waters of the creek which had given its own 
name to the whole. 

There was no artist that time to catch Brow- 
nie and his young mistress, and the warm, 
fading light, and turn a square foot of canvas 
into poetry; but there was a pair of eyes who 
saw this picture, and who enjoyed it allina 
way which no artist could possibly have done. 
Ii was only the driver of the stage from Bay- 
berry Hills to Black Hawk Mountain. He had 
walked over from the hotel and lost his supper 
for this little scene, and he would not have 
grudged the price of a week’s suppers for it. 

‘There he stands leaning on the stone wall, 
in the shadow of some big clumps of barberry 
bushes. His large features are mobile with 
expression now; the soul has got up into and 
quickened the tanned face; the deep-set eyes 
brighten and flash. How he watches the girl 
as she pats the face and smooths the shining 
coat, and slips the apples deftly into the colt’s 
mouth, talking to the creature, too, in little 
sentences that slide and ripple softly along 
her young voice; the voice the young man 
out there by the barberry bushes would have 
known anywhere, because of some words it 
once said to him, and that he has been hearing 
in his soul ever since — ‘‘O, I know you area 
good man! Nobody in the whole world 
could make me think you wasn’t a good 
man.” 

Keefe Bartlett has come over to Creek Farm 
to-night, because a longing drew him there. 
. He had no idea of making himself known 
to anybody. The most he had hoped for was, 
that he might be lucky enough to get a chance 
look at the little girl he had pulled out of 
the well. If she had come plump in his way, 
he might have shaken hands with her. 

Keefe is greatly amazed at the change in 
Bessie Staines. These two years seem so very 
short to.him as he stands there and remem- 
bers that day —the day of all his life! She 
has shot up half a head, and the peaked face 
is plumper and prettier. It will be growing 
that year by year, as it matures; but Keefe 
does not know that; indeed, he knows very 
little about girls any way. 

He gazes and gazes, and his face shines with 
a real gladness. ‘‘I’m glad I came over to 
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see. It’s all been going right with her, I 
know,” he murmured to himself. 

Brownie has licked up the last apple from 
Bessie’s palm. 

“‘There isn’t another one, you see,” holding 
up her hands before the large, bright eyes, 
that quiver and flash, showing the high-met- 
tled creature Brownie is, and how, out in the 
pasture, she can dart, and sweep, and scamper, 
fleet as the winds themselves. 

At that moment somebody came up through 
the lane into the road, where Keefe was stand- 
ing by the barberry bushes. He was a rather 
tall man, with a broad, generous kind of 
build, surmounted by a large head, whose 
shape would have struck one used to observ- 
ing those things. The thick hair was getting 
very gray. Underit wasasun-browned, shrewd, 
kindly face, homely, perhaps, but not common. 

You knew, as soon as it turned itself on you, 
that thought and character were behind. The 
man was evidently a farmer; he was in ‘his 
shirt-sleeves, and had been among his men 
mowing a three-acre lot that day. He was: 
tired now, for he was not so young as he had 
been twenty years ago. The feet made no 
sound as they moved through the long grass 
of the lane. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Keefe Bartlett would have heard a very solid 
tramp at that moment. 

The farmer’s gray eyes opened wide with a 
puzzled curiosity, as he caught a full view of 
the stranger in the shadow of the big barberry 
clump. He saw, too, the picture of Bessie and 
Brownie in the side-yard; he had seen it a 
good many times before, and always thoughtita 
pretty one, but hardly striking enough to draw 
strangers up on one side of the highway, and 
hold them there as if they were magnetized. 

The light was full on Keefe’s face; the 
farmer saw the intense, breathless look there; 
the feeling at work in alkthe features. ‘‘ What 
did it mean?” 

‘Good evening, sir.” It was a pleasant, 
cordial voice; yet Keefe started as though a 
pistol had gone off at his ear. Then he turned 
and saw the farmer in his shirt-sleeves, and 
the gray-zvg hair, and the kindly, thoughtful 
face under it. 

‘©O, very, sir,” Keefe stammered, reddeninga 
good deal, as though he had not quite a right 
to be there. 

The farmer noticed the blush. 

‘¢ She’s a handsome little creature,” he said. 
‘*Won’t you walk in and take a look at her?” 

At that moment Brownie turned her head; 
she had heard the voices at the gate. A sud- 
den fire quivered in her soft eyes. With a 
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curvet and a bound, and a stretching of the 
graceful slope of her shoulders, she was off 
like a scared fawn or a flash of lightning. 
She dashed through the open gate of the 
orchard. She cleared that in a moment, and 
the next she was tossing and darting about in 
the open pastures, glad and free as some wild 
young creature of plain and forest. 

Both the men laughed. Brownie’s mis- 
tress joined in the fun, clapping her hands. 

‘* Ah, Bessie, she was too quick for you that 
time,” the farmer calléd over the wall, 

‘*¢ It was your talk scared her, uncle Richard.” 

When she spoke thatname, the young driver 
turned suddenly, and stared in acurious way at 
the man in his shirt-sleeves. 

At that moment Bessie caught sight of the 
stranger by her uncle, and with a child’s 
curiosity, she came towards the wall with 
light, springy bounds. 

As she drew close to Keefe she stared at him, 
perceiving he was a stranger. Hesmiled, and 
held out his hand then, not really knowing 
what he was doing. 

At that a puzzled look came into her eyes; 
she gave him her hand, her gaze fastened on his 
face. ‘* Why, it seems as though I know you!” 


she said, with a little indrawn breath, half to 
herself, then she turned in her swift, straight- 


forward fashion. 

‘Who is it, Uncle Richard?” 

‘‘ That’s more than I’m able to answer, Bes- 
sie,” he said, struck with something — he could 
not tell what — in the young man’s manner. 

Then the girl’s gaze went back to Keefe’s 
face. 

‘*T’ve seen you before; I’m sure I have,” she 
said, very positively; ‘* but I can’t tell where.” 

‘* Perhaps I can help you,” said Keefe. All 
this time the words had been getting ready in 
his throat. ‘* Did you ever fall over a well- 
curb, and hang there? and did a big fellow, 
who happened to be going by, hear your 
screams, and come and pull you out?” 

“QO!” What a break of light there was in 
the small face! She clasped his hand with 
both of hers. ‘I knew you would come; I 
always said you would. Uncle Richard! Un- 
cle Richard!” 

She turned to the man; but she’ could get 
no farther at that moment. The surprise, the 
joy, and the memory of that old terror all to- 
gether overcame her, and instead of the words 
there was a sudden stricture at her throat, and 
the tears swelled in her eyes. 

Uncle Richard saw it all in a flash. He 
grasped Keefe’s hand and wrung it until it 
ached. 
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‘* My dear fellow, how could you be so cruel 
as to keep yourself away all this time, so that 
we couldn’t thank you?” 

Keefe was really quite amazed at this recep- 
tion. ‘ 

‘*T didn’t think I’d done anything worth the 
thanks,”.he stumbled out. 

‘*What! not when you saved this little 
girl’s life?” exclaimed the elder man. ‘ But 
we'll talk all that over. Come right in now.” 

And Keefe went in: there was nothing else 
for him to do. Bessie Staines went with him, 
clinging to his hands, and with unutterable 
things in her eyes. 

It was a wide, breezy, old-fashioned ‘‘ keep- 
ing-room” into which they ushered the young 
stage-driver. It was one of those rooms which 
-seem to take you right into its heart, and 
wrap you all around in its blessed home-at- 
mosphere. There was nothing especial to 
write about. There was an ample, chintz- 
covered lounge on one side, with a large en- 
graving of Washington looking opposite, 
where another of Lincoln faced it on the man- 
tel. There were great, cavernous rocking- 
chairs, with home-made cushions, and at the 
windows were bushes of sweetbrier, andclumps 
of quinces, and hangings of honeysuckle 
vines. 

Keefe Bartlett had never been in a room like 
this before. That made it seem all the more 
wonderful to him. 

Bessie Staines darted out of the room while 
her uncle was seating their guest. 

*‘ Mother, he’s come! he’s come!” she 
shouted, bolting into the kitchen, where a 
small, delicate woman was picking over some 
raspberries. 

‘¢ What in the world do you mean, Bessie?” 
holding her hands still over the large white 
bowl in her lap. 

‘*Why, you know. The man that pulled 
me out of the well, and kept me from drown- 
ing! I told you he would come you know 
I did, mamma; and so he has; and there he is 
right in the other room!” Actually dancing 
up and down in her delight. 

There was a little cry from the mother. She 
rose right up, without a single word; she did 
not even wait to drop off her kitchen apron, 
or wipe her fingers, which were a little stained 
with working amongst the fruit. She went 
right into the room, and up*to Keefe. He 
looked at her, and she looked at him, and she 
only thought that he had saved the life of her 
child. She had thought of this every day 
since that night. 





She was a small, sallow woman, worn with 
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ill health and a good many sorrows. Butone 
thing could be said of her: Mrs. Staines had 
a motherly face; and when you have said that 
of a woman, it makes very little difference 
‘whether she is handsome or homely; she will 
be sure to have a beauty of her own. 

She stood there a moment and looked at 
Keefe, and he thought of his own dead mother, 
and it almost seemed that she had risen up 
from her grave, and was looking at him with 
those sad, tender eyes of hers. 

‘Young man,” she said, ‘‘ I’m very glad to 

see you. I’ve wanted to thank you for my 
little girl.” 
, She could not get any farther than that, but, 
in the fulness of her motherly heart and grati- 
tude, she just put herarms around Keefe’s neck 
and kissed him. 

And this was the stage-driver’s welcome to 
Creek Farm. Yet never was mortal more 


amazed to find himself a hero than Keefe: 


Bartlett. Healways insisted that he had done 
nothing worthy the least praise in rescuing 
Bessie Staines from her peril. 

But the gratitude was wonderfully pleasant 
for all that. What a supper that was, too, 
which followed, with its delicious brown bread, 
its cream and berries, and all its homely fresh 
farm cheer! Bessie sat next to Keefe, and 
buzzed away in her bright, childish fashion. 
He learned, too, what 2 search they had made 
for him that night while he was sleeping in the 
little grove of pines, not dreaming there was 
in all God’s world anybody who cared whether 
he were dead or alive. 

This uncle of Bessie’s, too, proved not the 
least wonderful of all the things which Keefe 
found at Creek Farm. He was a man well on 
the slope of his sixties; but he had one of 
those large, tender natures, which only get 
mellower with years. 

‘** Nature had done her part well at the be- 
ginning,” men of culture said, listening to 
the talk of Richard Staines, full of mother- 
wit and shrewdness, with a quaint humor 
shining over all the large, ripe judgment of 
the man. ‘‘ What a pity it was such a man 
had not had early opportunities! He would 
have been sure to make his mark somewhere.” 

At least he had made it at Creek Farm, hav- 
ing earned the whole large, breezy, ample 
homestead with the toil of his own sunburned 
hands; keeping his faculties alert, too, with 
reading and observation of one kind and 
another. 

Richard Staines had been a widower many 
years, and buried his two children long ago 
by the side of their mother. Bessie’s father 
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had been the man’s only brother. There was 
a sad story there; but the grave had covered 
all that over now in her cool, brooding si- 
lences. 

Keefe was greatly drawn towards the elder 
man; but that was not remarkable. Richard 
Staines had that personai magnetism which 
inheres in strong, sympathetic natures. Keefe 
all the time was thinking how different life 
would have been to him if his could only have 
taken root in a home like this. Then there 
might have been some blossom and fruitage 
worth having; but now— Keefe thought 
that he had throttled that sigh in time, but 
Richard Staines heard it. 

‘¢ What wonderful things do happen in this 
world!” rippled away Bessie’s tongue, after 
they had learned about the stage-driving, and 
what had brought Keefe to Creek Farm. 

‘“*Do you think, uncle Richard, the stage- 
driving was a providence, too?” 

‘*T hope we shall find everything a provi- 
dence, my dear, in the long run.” 

‘**But so many things don’t seem so now, 
uncle Richard.” 

“‘No; you remember that day, last winter, 
when the thermometer dropped below zero? 
It was the coldest, darkest, shortest day of the 
year; and yet it was the very one I told you 
on which the sun turned his face towards 
the earth, towards this very day that lay wait- 
ing for her, so far off among green leaves ahd 
grasses, and all the summer life and beauty. 
It was a long road to it, through sleet, and 
storm, and dark, but it was a sureone. God’s 
roads always are. And so I think his dark 
providences are rolling through their wide 
orbits into the light and the summer at last.” 

When uncle Richard said this, a great, in- 
describable sweetness came into his face. 

The family at Creek Farm had their scraps 
and slices of theology at all sorts of odd times 
and ways. I think they were better than a 
good many sermons. 

It put a new thought in Keefe’s head. What 
if he should find, some day, the meaning of all 
that long, dark winter of his childhood, and read 
its meaning plain in God's light and summer? 

Richard Staines was a wonderfully shrewd 
reader of men. ‘You've had a hard time of 
it in the world, poor fellow! I see,” his secret 
thoughts went. ‘‘ There’s some pluck in you, 
too, or you wouldn’t have struggled up through 
it. A plank of good, solid timber went into 
your foundations evidently. A good face, too 
— honest and sagacious. You'll make your 
way.” 

When the supper was over, they went back 
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into the old keeping-room, and the wind came 
up, and made a soft buzz at the windows. 

Bessie came and sat down by his side; in- 
deed, she seemed to regard Keefe as in some 
sense her especial property. 

They all talked, the girl’s voice slipping in 
and out among the others with a pretty, child- 
ish eagerness and contrast. There is no use 
of telling what they said; only Keefe began 
to feel that he had known these people — this 
simple, large-souled farmer and this small, 
fragile woman with her wis af face — all 
the days of his life. 

The stage-driver told them shout his own 
life, too; told, in little snatches and glimpses, 
more than he intended or suspected; for they 
could piece the bits together, and make the 
outlines wonderfully like the true pattern. 

When they learned that Keefe had been 
without a relative in the world since his 
mother died, away off in the dawn of- his 
memory, they all looked at him with a great 
pity in their eyes, and Mrs. Staines’s motherly 
heart just ached for him, thinking of her own 
boys, over whose little grass pillows the 
springs had gone softly, a whole score of 
them, with tender shadows, and soft winds, 
and singing birds, as though there were no 
such things as graves in all the world. 

And so they talked on; and at last the moon 
came up, and peeped in curiously through the 
quivering leaves. It was time for Keefe to be 
going. 

They quite insisted on his remaining all 
night, but it could not be. The stage for 
Black Hawk Mountain started wai J in the 
morning. 

‘Ts there anything in the world we can do 
for you, my young friend?” asked uncle 
Richard, just as they were about shaking 
hands with their guest. ‘One good turn, 
you know, deserves another; and what a great 
‘good turn’ that was you did for us once!” — 
catching hold of Bessie’s shoulders, and draw- 
ing her suddenly to his heart, that great, 
warm heart, which probably loved the child 
a little better than anything else in the world. 

‘“‘Thank you, sir, I have been more than 
paid,” Keefe answered, fervently. 

‘* Well, Bessie, as he won’t help us, we will 
leave it for you to decide. What shall we do 
for your friend?” 

Bessie, standing between her uncle and her 
mother, looked up at Keefe a moment with 
her bright, puzzled eyes; then a swift idea 
danced in them. 

“*T think,” she said, “‘ we’d better have him 
come and live here a while. There are so 
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many things to show him, you know; and 
there’s Brownie!” 

The child’s sudden arrow had gone straight 
to the mark this time. In all his pinched, 
starved, lonely life, this poor Keefe Bartlett 
had never had a home; and now, to dwell un- 
der this blessed roof, to have these people 
about him, to hear them speak, to look in 
their faces, why, it seemed to him like entering 
the very gate of heaven. 

Of course Keefe did not expect that such a 
miracle of good could happen to him; but his 
face flushed ; there was a sudden hungry gleam 
in his eyes. Uncle Richard saw it; so did the 
mother. 

There were plenty of large, breezy, comfort- 
able chambers in the old farm-house. Keefe 
should have one of the best. 

They both exclaimed at once that he should 
come. 

It was all settled in a little while.. The 
staging ‘would only last during the summer 
travel; but this would probably continue fora 
couple of months, and during that time they 
would take no denial. Keefe Bartlett was to 
live at Creek Farm. 

The stage-driver went back to Bayberry Hills 
in the fading moonlight, and it seemed that 
the whole world was changed to him; that it 
had grown suddenly, with its billowy fields, 
and its dark, rustling woods, and its hills, that 
seemed to stand and wait forever listening for 
some great secret, — it seemed as though 
all these had grown suddenly into a great, 
beautiful, happy home for Keefe Bartlett. 


Two or three days after all this happened, 
Edith Folger went off into the great huckle- 
berry pasture, about two miles from the hotel. 
On the crown there was a broad, generous 
swell of land, with an outlook of twenty miles; 
great seas of meadows, and billowy forests, 
and dots of farm-houses, and white little 


sprinklings of villages. Edith was fascinated 
with it all, and walked about from one point 
to another, finding a fresh delight in every 
view. 

At last, however, it grew warm, and the 
breeze went down. She was about to start 
for home; but she felt tired, and there was a 
tempting little dimple, or hollow, in one cor- 
ner of the pasture. It was a cool, woodsy 
place, with a great group of locusts and 
maples. Edith went in here, and sat down 
on the grass. How shady and delicious it 
was, with the soft little gossip of winds 
among the leaves! 

The girl did not know how tired she was. 
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She only thought she wanted to look up at the 
bits of sky through the meshes of boughs, 
when she laid her head down among the cool, 
sweet smells and the soft shadows; but in a 
few moments the little gossip of winds all ran 


into a low, drowsy tune, and Edith had fallen 1 


fast asleep under the trees. 

She slept for more than an hour. She 
woke up at last with a start. It had grown 
dark, and it took her some time to gather up 
her wits, and remember where she was. She 
sprang up, and came out on the edge of the 
group of trees, and saw that, while she had 
been fast asleep, the clouds had been at work. 
They seemed to hangin great flapping ban- 
ners all around the sky. There were distant, 
threatening growls of thunder.. The storm 
was coming. 

Edith Folger was a brave girl, else she 
would not have gone foraging off into the 
woods, as she had been doing all these weeks; 
but the threatening sky rather appalled her. 
She reflected that she was more than two 
miles from home, and the storm was hurrying 
up. She started for the road, and in her haste 
took the wrong way. 

Once in the highway, the girl and the clouds 
had a race; but it was soon evident who would 
be victor. They came sailing up, those great, 
black, bellying masses, and there were gusts 
of wind, and the growls grew longer and 
louder. 

On a sudden Edith was struck with the un- 
familiar face of things about her. She saw 
she had mistaken her way, and her heart sank. 
She looked about her. There was not a house 
in sight, only a long, hilly road, stretching its 
neck of yellow sand between the stone walls 
which enclosed the pastures. 

*©O, what shall I do?” cried Edith; and. if 
she had said one word more she would have 
sobbed right out. 

Then she caught the sound of rattling wag- 
on-wheels, and they were very musical to her. 
In a few moments the team came in sight, 
driven by a man in his shirt-sleeves, some 
bags of flour behind him. He was evidently 
returning from the mill below. Edith stood 
still, and waited for him. 

“If he has a good face,” she said to herself, 
**T shall speak to him.” 

The mare came on at a swift trot. She was 
evidently in a hurry to gethome. The driver 
suddenly caught sight of the figure standing 
on one side of the road. A look of surprise 
came into his face. He drew up sharply, and 
before Edith could speak, he had accosted her. 

** Can I do anything for you, young lady?” 
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That face, that voice, could be trusted any- 
where. Edith felt secure in a moment. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘*I have lost my 
way, and I must be two or three miles from 
home, and the storm is close on us.” 

The driver was out of the wagon, spry as 
though he were a young man. 

‘¢ Jump right in here,” he said. ‘‘ We can’t 
stop for ceremony, or the storm will get the 
better of us. Whoa, old Gray! My home is 
three quarters of a mile down the road, and 
the mother and Bessie will be delighted to see 
you.” : 

While he was saying this, he had bundled 
Edith into the mill wagon, sprung in beside 
her, and seized the reins. Old Gray tossed 
her impatient head, and they were skimming 
over the road. It was all the work of a mo- 
ment. 

‘‘Now, my child, how did you get here?” 
asked uncle Richard Staines, turning upon 
Edith with the smile into which that heart 
and soul of his had been managing to get all 
these years in a way that was truly wonderful. 

She told him about her stopping at Bayberry 
Hills, and how she had wandered into the 
huckleberry pasture, and fallen asleep there, 
and, waking up bewildered by the gathering 
storm, had lost her way. She felt as secure 
by the side of this stranger as though her 
own father sat there; besides, she had a real 
curiosity to see ‘‘ the mother.and Bessie.” 

They exchanged names. Edith had. heard 
at the hotel of Creek Farm and its owner; 
and he, of course, knew of the proprietor of 
the Agawam Cotton Mills. 

This time it was the mare and the shower, 
and old Gray won. 

But just as they got into the side-porch 
the first drops fell. Bessie let them in, her 
eyes wide with wonder at sight of the young 
lady uncle Richard had brought home with 
him. Where had he picked her up? She 
looked lovely enough to have dropped right 
out of the sky. 

Then the mother came. A few words ex- 
plained the whole, and with that motherly 
welcome Edith felt as much at home as Keefe 
Bartlett had done under the same roof only a 
few nights ago. 

What a storm that was, with its sea of 
smiting rain, andits mad hurricanes of winds, 
that tossed, and wrenched, and tore through 
the air and over the earth hour after hour! 

Yet Edith, safely housed in the old keeping- 
room at Creek Farm, enjoyed it immensely. 
She liked odd, out-of-the-way adventures, like 
these. I think all fresh:souls, old or young, do. 
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Uncle Richard Staines and she took a great 
liking to each other at once; and Edith, with- 
out any mother of her own, was greatly drawn 
towards the mother-look in Mrs. Staines’s face. 

Bessie was very shy at first, and watched 
the ‘‘ beautiful young. lady” with wide, ad- 
miring eyes; but her uncle brought her out in 
a little while, and she soon buzzed away in 
her quaint fashion, which vastly amused 
Edith. 

At last it began to grow dark. Of course, 
while the storm continued, Edith’s return home 
was not to be so much as thought of. 

‘*O, what if you should have to stay all 
night!” cried Bessie, her eyes dancing with 
ecstasy at the thought. 

Just then Mrs. Staines came in, and an- 
nounced supper; and the mill-owner’s daugh- 
ter enjoyed that almost, but not quite, as much 
as poor Keefe Bartlett had done. 

It could not be just the same to her, you 


know. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE EARLY WALK. 
BY D. C. COLESWORTHY. 


NE early summer morn I met 
A sweet and lovely child, 
With shadowy curls and eyes of jet, 
Who like a cherub smiled. 


‘“* Fair one,” said I, ‘* you early rise 
To take a pleasant walk.” 

As gladness sparkled in her eyes, 
I stopped to hear her talk. 


**O, sir, I love so much to see 
The sun come o’er the hills! 
To hear the song-birds’ melody, 

And watch the winding rills! 


‘* Besides, I think the morning air 
Gives me a fresher taste 

My daily lessons to prepare, 
Than hours in bed to waste.” 


And then the angel-child danced on, 
Happy as she could be. 

That pleasant, sweet, and gentle one 
I never more may see. 


But in my heart there is a joy, 
Caught from her lip and eye, 
The busy world can not destroy. 

*T will stay there till I die. 
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‘PREOIOUS STONES. 
xX —AGATES. 


N a variety of trap-rock called amygdaloid, 
or almond-stone, are curious cavities 
containing nodules and geodes of various 
minerals; such as agates, quartz, calcareous 
spar, and zeolites. Depending as stalactites 
from the walls of these cavities are spikes of 
chalcedony, deposited by the slow evaporation 
of water charged with minute atoms of silica. 
They are milky-white, clouded, or bluish, and 
belong to the family of agates. When the 
agate is of a delicate green, clear and trans- 
lucent, it bears the name of chrysoprase, or 
chrysoprasus, and was one of the foundation 
stones of the new Jerusalem. Ifthe agate is of a 
deep green, it is a heliotrope, a mineral sun- 
flower; if it is a sky-blue, it is a sapphirine. 
When an agate, sawn in too and polished, 
presents in the interior the appearance of 
herbs and shrubs, it is herbarized or arborized 
agate, and a moss-agate when the cloudy con- 
volutions take the shape of delicate mosses, 
and are then very beautiful. These shapes * 
and picturesque markings are produced by the 
oxides of various metals, such as iron or 
manganese, dissolved to a fluid and’ slowly 
penetrating the agate in its formative state. 
The basis of the agate is silica, a variety of 
quartz, including all its forms not of a glassy 
structure. Some scriptures say its hame comes 
from the River Achates, in Sicily, where the 
stones were first noticed, and some thatvit is 
the Hebrew makad, “speckled or spotted;” 
which, as the agate is zof speckled, is highly 
probable. Jacob’s and Laban’s cattle were 
‘‘nakad,” and the agate, if not ‘‘ speckled,” 
is indeed ‘‘ ring-streaked.” It strikes fire from 
steel, cuts glass indifferently, and is orna- 
mented with a variety of beautiful colors.: In 
section its stripes lie about the centre, in many 
belts of half-translucent stone, like the ringsin 
the trunk of a gnarled tree. When the stripes 
are parallel and straight, the stone is called 
an onyx, from the delicate color it transmits 
to the eye, like the flesh-tints under the finger- 
nail, for the Greek onyx is a nail. 

If the color is a beautiful cherry red, as flesh 
red, the agate takes the name of carnelian. 
When it is a brown or gray red, it is a sardoin, 
which, however, appears of a deep blood-red 
when held between the eye and the light. The 
sardonyx, the onyx of Sardis in Asia Minor, 
is of an orange, more or less deep. . The 
sardonyx was so esteemed by Mithridates 
that he had a collection of four thousand of 
them. Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, held 
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them in like favor, and finding himself dan- 
gerously lucky in everything, he grew alarmed, 
and made a sacrifice to Fortune of that which 
he held most precious, which was a fine onyx, 
that he tossed into the sea as an offering to 
that fickle divinity. What was his chagrin 
to find his onyx returned to him in the stomach 
of a fish, a day or two after! He couldn’t be 
unlucky if he tried, poor fellow! 

Nodules of agate, sawn across, sometimes 
present the appearance of bastions and forti- 
fications; sometimes they are hollow, lined 
with crystals, and even filled with water; and 
again the folds and layers may give a striking 
resemblance to an eyeball with its open lids; 
and it is then called eyed-agate. 

From the onyx are cut beautiful cameos, so 
managed as to have one layer furnish the 
figure in-white or pale amber, while the flesh 
tint below makes a background. From the 
magnificent onyx-agates drawn from India and 
Arabia, the ancients cut wonderful forms of 
classic beauty. Their exists in the Imperial 
Library, Paris, an agate Constantine, bearing 
a wreath in his hand; and in the same collec- 
tion is a large agate cup covered with elabo- 
rately carved figures, grotesque images, heads, 
vines, and vases in curious disorder, but of 
delicate workmanship. 

Nature, in putting down her agates in layers 
of diverse colors, transparent and opaque by 
turns, has given Art a hint which she has 
worked out to beautiful results. The lapidary 
can extract the color from one bed, and deepen 
it in another, and get him up an onyx to his 
taste. 

They whiten it by plunging it in hydro- 
chloric acid, raised to boiling to intensify its 
action. There are two processes for coloring 
it. The East Indians boiled their agates in 
oil, and then in sulphuric acid. Boiling ex- 
pelled the air from the pores of the stone, and 
admitted the oil, which the sulphuric acid 
burned up in the midst of the stone, leavinga 
splendid jet from the diffused carbon, extend- 
ing through the opaque portions of the stone, 
while the transparent parts were left un- 
changed, or clearer than before, making fine 
effects by the contrast. 

The second process is to place the stones, in 
a vase of warm oil, under the receiver of an 
air-pump, and exhaust the air. . The oil enters 
where the air escapes through the pores of the 
stone. Then take them out, saturated as they 
are with oil, and dip them in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, which also penetrates thestone, 
consumes the oil, and leaves its charcoal to 
the depth of a twelfth of an inch, making a 
glossy black. 
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Agates are valuable according to the degree 
of beauty and peculiarity they possess; and 
the work of the carver adds greatly to their 
consideration. Frqm the agate in its various 
forms of carnelian, onyx, chalcedony, &c., 
are made a thousand beautiful things — cups, 
vases, rings, knife-handles, bracelets, pins, 
pendants for the ears, buttons, salt-cellars, 
beads, perfurne-boxes, and an endless list of 
pretty jewels; among them, loveliest of all, 
are the rich cameos in Oriental agate, that 
adorn the collections of ancient art, and the 
caskets of modern beauty. 


THE FATHER'S MESSENGER. 
BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


HO is it knocks so late, so late? 
This house is sad and drear. 
The door is barred, the windows dark, 
The fire dead to the smallest spark. 
There is no welcome here. 


Who is it knocks so oft, so oft? 

Who is it cries, ‘‘I come”? 
Though knock ye soft, though knock ye hard, 
Too long, too strong the door is barred; 

It will not be undone. 


Who is it knocks so long, so long, 
And will not be denied? 

Without, there is a starry light; 

Within, there is the deepest night, 
And nothing else beside. 


Who are you, guest? Who sent you, with 
Your voice so heavenly mild, 
To my lone house, most poor and sad? 
‘*T come to make it rich and glad. 
Thy Father sent me, child.” 


‘“ Bright are the shores of yonder land, 
From whence your footsteps roam; 
*Tis brown, and bleak, and dreary here; 
*Twill wear and weary you, I fear; 
And I am all alone.” 


“Thy Father hath remembered thee; 
Say not thou art alone. 

He bids me deck this house he lent 

With all the precious gems he sent, 

And be not weary, worn, or spent, 
Until he claims his own. 


‘His heart is grieved that thou art grieved ; 
His eyes are sad to see 

That thou hast shut his sunlight out. 

He bids me banish woe and doubt, 
And always bide with thee.” 
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THE STOLEN OHILD. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Pye PALMER was only a few weeks 
old when her mother died; a tender, 
pliant little creature, with lovely eyes, as 
meaningless as two bits of blue sky. What 
to do with her the poor father hardly knew. 
He had been so occupied with his sick wife 
that he had paid very little heed to the tiny 
creature in the cradle, except to hold his watch 
to her ear, or give her the refusal of his hair 
and whiskers. 

She cooed and made merry while her moth- 
er was dying, and during the funeral sat in 
nurse’s lap in the back chamber, and drank 
milk serenely. She never knew she had met 
with any loss. It was of small consequence 
to her that the heart which had loved her best 
was turning now “ to dust and daisies.” 
went on all the same, learning to walk and 
talk just like any other baby, and never had 
a single doubt but the world was a jolly place 
enough, and she should always enjoy it. Her 
father meant she should be tenderly reared, 
and made as happy as a child can be without 
a mother’s care; and if any one had told him 
that he, her own father, would be the means 
of blighting her young life, how he would 
have shrunk back with horror at the thought! 
Never was a kinder soul, they say; but I fancy 
he may have been a little shattered by grief, 
for a sane man would hardly have done the 
foolish thing he afterwards did. No doubt 
his sorrow had unsettled him; and then the 


trouble there was with nurses and house-. 


keepers was enough of itself to turn the head 
of a second Solomon. 

No sooner was he left as sole domestic 
manager, than the whole army of Bridgets 
seemed to conspire to torment him. One was 
sick and must go away, and another was to 
be married and couldn’t come; and those who 
did come couldn’t stay, being generally pil- 
grims and strangers who made it a point to 
“tarry but a night.” These aggravations 
continued for a year and a half, and Mr. 
Palmer’s once elegant home was becoming 
a sort of Irish boarding-house, with meals 
and lodging free. Poor little Dulcie was 
neglected in manners and dress, and wore 
such a tousled look, that Mrs. Marshall, of 
the town of T., a brother-in-law’s wife, threat- 
ened to take her away and keep her as her own. 


‘ 


She 
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Mr. Palmer was distressed at the bare men- 

tion of such a thing. What? Part with his 
dead Mary’s child? No, never! _ Then he 
wondered if there was no better thing he 
could do for his hapless Dulcie than to give 
her up to the care of hirelings? Suppose he 
were to take a wife, and try to build up his 
broken home once more? I do not pretend to 
say whether Mrs. Marshall’s threat put this idea 
into his head, or whether it was there before. 
All I know is, that about this time, in an evil 
hour, he met the beautiful and fascinating 
Miss Fontluroy, a belle, who had come to 
town on a visit, and on the siightest possible 
acquaintance he proposed to her, and was 
accepted. 
- It was a great surprise and grief to his 
friends, for they iearned too late that the 
young lady was a most unsuitable person to 
have the care of a child; not only gay and 
reckless, but utterly unprincipled. It was 
some time before Mr. Palmer saw her in her 
true character; but when he did, it was more 
than he could bear. He overheard her one 
day beating Dulcie unmercifully, and scolding 
her in the vilest language; and after that, 
in spite of her soft manners, he knew once 
for all that he had been deceived in the wo- 
man, and he never trusted her again. He 
seemed crushed and discouraged, and died in 
less than a year after his second marriage, ‘‘ of 
a broken heart,” the Marshalls said. 

It was his dying request that Mrs. Marshall 
should adopt little Dulcie, and the heartless 
step-mother readily consented; indeed, seemed 
glad to be rid of the child. Her husband had 
left her a little money, and she was determined 
to spend it freely, and make herself as fine and 
gay as possible; and the care of a young 
creature like Dulcie would be.a’ decided in- 
convenience. 

Fickle fortune seemed to smile once more 
upon our little heroine. Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
shall were thankful to get possession of her, 
and congratulated themselves that this indis- 
creet marriage had not turned out so terribly. 
after all. ‘‘It might have been the child’s 
ruin,” said gentle Mrs. Marshall. Neither 
she nor her husband dreamed for a moment 
that the gay young step-mother would ever 
give another thought to her cast-off charge. 

But everything in this world is subject to 
change, even the mind of a woman; so it is 
not strange, perhaps, that Mrs. Palmer, in the 
course of a year or two, took another view of 
the matter, and, for private reasons of her own, 
resolved to get back the child. She might 
never have thought of it if she had not hap- 
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pened one day to go to the town of T., and 
meet four little girls walking hand in hand, 
like a string of paper dolls. Stopping them 
with a playful touch of her parasol, she drew 
the prettiest one to her side. 

‘*Ah,” said she, ‘‘ you beautiful little crea- 
ture. I know what your name is; it is Dulcie 
Palmer! Now give me a kiss.” 

‘*No, ma’am, thank you; but it’s Dulcie 
Marshall,” replied the little one, putting up her 
willing lips to the smiling lady’s face. 

‘*Dulcie Marshall — is it?” thought Mrs. 
Palmer. ‘‘ Why, the little good-for-nothing 
is growing into a regular beauty.” Then she 
added aloud, ‘‘ Well, no matter what your 
name is; you are as sweet as a rosebud; and 
if you will come home with me, darling, I'll 
show you some of the most beautiful things 
you ever sawin your life — birds that can talk, 
and monkeys that can climb ladders, and, 
dear me, such wonderful fishes!” 

‘Can your fishes talk too?” cried the little 
girl, quite bewitched. ‘*O, I wish I could see 
em; but I have to go to school.” 

**To school? Such a baby as you? Where 
is the school-house?” 

Four little hands pointed at once to a brick 
building at the end of the street; though, at 
the same time, three little hearts were fairly 
aching with envy because thé lady had asked 
only Dulcie, and nobody else, to go and behold 
the wonders. 

** Well, run along to school, little tots,” said 
Mrs. Palmer, throwing kisses; ‘‘and perhaps 
some time I’ll come in a coach and carry you 
all off to see my pretty climbing monkeys.” 

The three envious hearts were consoled; and 
the four little girls went to school perfectly 
happy, and read ‘‘ The-dog-has-the-pig-by-the- 
ear” with unusual animation. Ofcourse they 
all went home at noon with an eager story 
about talking fishes, and a fairy lady, and a 
gold coach, to which their parents paid as 
much attention as parents usually do to such 
marvellous reports. 

A week passed, and the little souls had begun 
to lose faith in their great expectations, when 
one day, as Dulcie was standing by the school- 
house gate all alone, the beautiful princess 
suddenly appeared before her again, saying, 
‘*Here, my precious one. I have come for 
you at last with acoach. Now you shall ride 
with me to see the monkeys.” 

**Q, O!” screamed the little one with de- 
light. ‘* Will my mamma be willing?” 

‘* We'll go ask her,” smiled the lady. ‘‘ But 
first we'll ride round to the market and buy 
her some pineapples.” 
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How delightful that was! Dulcie danced 
into the carriage, and sat there half wild with 
joy. They drove to market and purchased 
pineapples and other rare things; but some- 
how the lady forgot to go and give them to 
Mamma Marshall. She never thought of it 
till they had travelled many miles, and were 
ready to drive into a great boat and cross the 
river. Then she said they would make haste 
to tell mamma all about it when they came 
back. 

Dulcie had never seen Fulton Ferry before, 
and the idea occurred to her that it was probably 
the Atlantic Ocean, and they should soon see 
a whale. Not that she was alarmed. The 
lady’s hand, covered with a: delicate peach- 
colored glove, was holding her own little 
fingers close, and such a good lady wouldn’t 
let anything hurt her; of that she was quite 
sure, for Dulcie had all the sweet unquestion- 
ing trust of infancy; and up to that hour the 
trust had never been betrayed. But what a 
flutter there was everywhere! As they rum- 
bled up Broadway, Dulcie drew long breaths; 
it seemed as if the whole world was crashing 
to pieces, though somehow she did not feel 
afraid it would fall on her and hurt her — the 
beautiful lady would look out for that. 

They rode through a great many streets, till 
at last they came to a brick house, just like 
ever so many other houses, and there the 
coachman stopped and opened the carriage 
door. It was not nearly so nice a place as 
Mamma Marshall’s, and Dulcie heard no birds 
or fishes talking; but as the lady said they 
were to stop there all night, and see the mon- 
keys and other curiosities next morning, the 
child was glad to go to bed and rest. Her 
little bones were pretty tired, for they had 


-been jolted over more than twenty miles of 


road, and some of the road was stone pave- 
ment. She slept soundly, and it took her 
some moments next morning to recollect 
where she was, and how she came there, 
and account for ‘‘ little brother’s” not being 
in the bed. 

**O, yes, now she knew; but where were the 
fishes that talked?” 

** All sick. And the monkeys had broken 
their necks.” 

The only thing at all worth seeing was a 
parrot; but his temper was bad, and he used 
very disagreeable language. 

‘Guess I’ll go home now, and see my 
mamma. If I don’t go, the teacher at the 
school-house will put a black mark in the 
book.” 

The lady was very sorry, and it was suck a 
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pity, but the two horses were taken lame; 
couldn’t walk a steps Dulcie would have to 
wait till to-morrow. The poor child’s lip 
quivered, but she was: remarkably sweet, and 
had been well trained to patience. Ladies 
and gentlemen called, and the time wore away 
after a fashion. 

Next day the horses were both worse, and 
the day after that their case became very 
serious indeed. Dulcie cried for fear they 
would die; and then how would she get 
home? 

It might not have been so hard waiting, but 
the beautiful princess who had carried her off 
was very much changed. Instead of saying, 
‘*O, you sweet rosebud,” it was, ‘‘ Come here, 
you little try-patience,” though Dulcie could 
not imagine what harm she had done. 

A great many people came to the house, 
but they did not like children, and Dulcie 
shrank from them all, particularly a little 
snuffy man, who talked through his nose, and 
was called Monsieur Lassau. He took more 
notice of her than any one else; but she did 
wish he would let her alone. He made her 
dance, and because she did not know how, he 
called her a ‘‘ naughty bad mees,” and rapped 
her tiny shoulders with his cane. Why he 
should wish her to dance was a profound mys- 
tery, when every motion she made displeased 
him so. But dance she must, every day of 
her life, while he played on a fiddle and 
stamped his foot. She must balance on her 
tired toes; she must pirouette on one foot; 
take fantastic little steps forward and back; 
skim across the floor like a swallow; and do 
everything in the world but fly. . It was a long 
process, and by the time her tender young 
muscles had been trained to do Monsieur 
proper credit, three long years had crept away. 
Dulcie was eight years old, and had only 
vague remembrances of the beautiful home 
she had lost, and the good mother who had 
heard her say her prayers at night. Some- 
thing was gone out of her life, as she felt 
rather than knew. 

‘* Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my angel-infancy.”” 

“ Angel-infancy” was gone! No prayers 
any more. She danced very late, and some- 
times they carried her to her little bed sound 
asleep. There was a great bright room full 
of people; it was called a theatre — she knew 


that much; and a springing floor, 
before glaring fo the poor little crea- 
ture was obliged t irl, and skim, and float 


like a great human butterfly. There was one 
nice thing about it, though: sometimes the 
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people clapped, and that was because they 
liked La Pettte’s dancing, —I believe that was 
her name on the handbills,—and then the 
black-whiskered man, called the manager, was 
pleased; and sometimes she got a paper of 
candy to eat going home; and the pretty 
ladies in the green-room, with paint on their 
faces, kissed her, and said she was made of. 
thistledown. 


CHAPTER II. 


For a whole year the wicked step-mother 
kept the ill-fated child on the boards. Dulcie 
was a remarkably graceful dancer, and very 
popular, for she never disappointed expecta- 
tion. Her natural conscientiousness, added 
to her extreme fear of her mother, kept her 
always on the alert, and she did with her 
might what her fee¢ found todo. Mrs. Palmer 
had a capricious fondness for the child, and 
on the whole saw no reason to regret having 
stolen her. It is true she had had a‘deal of 
trouble with her, and children are ungrateful 
creatures; still this had proved thus far a 
profitable investment, and would go on in- 
creasing in value. Mrs. Palmer had spent 
nearly all the money left her by her husband, 
but she was in a fair way to get it back again, 
unless, indeed, Dulcie should die of overwork, 
which would be altogether too bad! She 
coughed a little, and the anxious mother felt 
every cough in the very depths of her pocket! 
The shrewd manager perceived how it was, 
and as he had become tired of seeing Mrs. 
Palmer always hovering about the stage, he 
offered to take the little girl off her hands for 
good and all. Mrs. Palmer wept profusely, 
and said no one knew what her feelings were 
for that dear child; but in consideration of a 
certain sum of money she consented to give 
her up, only Mr. Belcher, the manager, must 
first enter into bonds that he would never di- 
vulge to any one where he had found her, or 
in whose possession. Mrs. Palmer was wary, 
and did not mean to run any risk of being 
taken up for child-stealing—not she! She 
thought herself very fortunate to have made 
so much out of the speculation; and now, if 
the little plague should be so naughty as to 
die, the loss would be Mr. Belcher’s, not hers. 
All this may sound like white slavery; but I 
suppose the two people who made the bargain 
called it by some other name; and if you had 
intimated to either of them that Dulcie was 
sold into bondage, you would have given 
great offence. 

It mattered little to the child whether she 
was stolen or bought: in either case life was 
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made up of about the same elements, viz. : 
broken bits of food, ragged dresses, spangled 
lace, boxed ears, and a hard bed. She did 
reap a small advantage from the trade, though, 
for now there was one voice less to scold her, 
and she could not help being glad to see the 
last of Mamma Palmer. 

Meanwhile Dulcie’s natural protectors, the 
Marshalls, were distressed and alarmed by the 
‘*staying away” of their child. They had 
tried all possible means to discover her where- 
abouts, and after two years of vain search had 
given up in despair, concluding she was cer- 
tainly dead. Mrs. Palmer had seen, and quiet- 
ly laughed at, all their advertisements ; for, as 
they lived some distance out of the city, and 
were not theatre-going people, it was the most 
unlikely thing in the world that they would 
ever hear of the little gauze-winged fairy who 
nightly skimmed across the boards of a New 
York theatre. 

But a kind Providence was taking care for 
that. One evening a certain Dr. Theobold, — 
of course we use feigned names, — happening 
to be in the city, went to see the acting of a 
new play, and was struck at once with the fine 
dancing of La Petite. The suppleness of her 
little limbs, and the charming Zoses she as- 
sumed, were a continual marvel. It was hard 
to believe that her wings were not real, and 
the doctor would scarcely have been surprised 
to see her flying away through the window. 
But what interested him most of all was the 
sweet modesty of her face, and its look of un- 
common intelligence. Who was she? and 
how did she come upon the stage? For he 
had a conviction that she did not belong there. 

When the play was over, he went to the 
managers, and professing great admiration for 
the child, asked various questions about her. 
Mr. Belcher replied, looking quite gratified, — 

‘* Well, she is a poor little foundling, sir, 
and that is all we can tell you about her. A 
woman, who shall be nameless, gave her up to 
me, and wanted I should take charge of her, 
and no questions asked. Ain’t she a little 
spirit, though? Petite, show the gentleman 
the Titania quickstep.” 

Dulcie responded with an exquisite courtesy, 
and a breezy little flight across the stage and 
back, which made her new admirer exclaim, — 


“* * Her feet are more light than a fairy’s feet, 
Who dances on bubbles where brooklets meet ’ 


What is your name, you little butterfly?” 

** Dulcie Marshall, sir.” 

“Yes; she always says that,” explained 
the manager. ‘It’s a notion she’s got.” 
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‘¢ Where did you live when you were Dulcie 
Marshall?” pursued the doctor. 

‘*In a house with a yard round it,” replied 
the child, eagerly; ‘‘and there was a little 
boy there; and I could see a church steeple.” 

‘* Definite information!” the doctor thought. 

‘*And one day a lady carried me off in a 
coach with two horses; and I never saw my 
own mamma any more, nor the little girls 
that went to school.” 

In answer to all questions she told the same 
little story over and over in her modest way; 
but when she added more, it was so vaguely 
that it seemed as if she were trying to recall a 
half-forgotten dream, and Dr. Theobold could 
make nothing of it. But the more he saw of 
the sweet child, the stronger grew his desire to 
take her away from the theatre, and either re- 
turn her to her friends, if she had any,.or 
adopt her himself, if she had none. He was 
a bachelor past fifty, beginning to feel a little 
dread of a lonely old age, and it refreshed 
him to think of a fair young daughter, who 
might some day minister to his needs, and all 
for love. It was probably foolish in him; but 
he was very wealthy, and could afford to in- 
dulge himself in the costly whim if he chose. 

In this case there proved to be no lions in 
the way. As Mr. Belcher had bought the 
child, he had no conscientious scruples in re- 
gard to selling her again, especially as Dr. 
Theobold was very liberal in the price he of- 
fered to pay. 

Dulcie could hardly believe her ears when 
she was told that the nice gentleman with 
spectacles was henceforth to be her papa. 
She looked at him with keen eyes, which had 
learned many lessons in reading faces, and 
then she laid both little hands in his- with 
perfect trust. Za¢ man would not scold and 
box ears! And she believed him when he 
assured her, with the kindest of smiles, that 
she was never to dance any more except just 
when she pleased. 

‘QO, will you be my own papa, and let me 
live with you forever and always in your own 
big house?” 

“ Alas! Petite, I have no ‘ own big house;’ 
but one day I wild have one, and you and I 
will live in it together. But first, darling, you 
will have to grow up, you know, and while 
you grow up you must be learning; soI shall 
have to let you go to school, I am afraid.” 

But before sendi to school, the 
thoughtful doctor in the family 
of the Rev. Mr. Bu or two or three 
years, that she might unlearn all the un- 
wholesome ideas which had been put in her 
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head on the stage. It was a lovely home, and 
recalled Dulcie’s half-forgotten dreams of her 
happy childhood. Dr. Theobold boarded with 
her, growing all the while more and more 
fond of his adopted daughter. 

Then he sent her to an excellent boarding- 
school not far away; but before that time, by 
diligent search, he had discovered the Mar- 
shalls. They were overjoyed to learn the fate 
of the little one who had so long been given 
up for lost; but they had several children of 
their own, and as Dr. Theobold’s heart was 
evidently bound up in Dulcie, they generous- 
ly waived all claim.to her, and allowed him to 
keep her for life. 

The last I heard of the young orphan she 
had changed her name for the third time, and 
it was then Dulcie Theobold. She was eigh- 
teen years old, a lovely young girl, the pride 
and delight of her father, and they were about 
to begin housekeeping together. She had not 
forgotten her stage training, and her exquisite 
grace and lightness of motion, and her won- 
derful skill in dancing, were the marvel of the 
town where she lived, for the story of her life 
was not generally known. 

It was five years ago that it was told to me; 
and I trust the wheel of Fortune has not 
turned again, and carried her under, though 
there is one person who would probably 
move the wheel the wrong way if she could; 
and that is the bad step-mother. She once 
wrote to Dulcie, begging her to go to a 
certain place, where she would ‘learn of 


something to her advantage;” perhaps an- 


other theatre. But Dulcie put the letter in 
her father’s hands, and they both decided to 
forego any ‘‘ advantage” they would be likely 
to receive through Mrs. Palmer. 

Dulcie has had an unusually tempestuous 
life; but it is to be hoped her peculiar trials 
are well over, and probably she is none the 
less happy for them now; perhaps all the 
happier, indeed, for 


** When the shore is reached at last, 
Who will count the billows passed? ”’ 


—__—__————_ 


—— WHEN the celebrated Omar was con- 
verted to the faith of Islam, and wished his 
conversion to be known in Mecca without 
avowing it himself, he found an acquaintance 
of his, who, he knew, could not keep a secret, 
and said to him, “ Listen, byt do not betray 
me. I have just made 4 secret profession of 
faith to Islamism.” All Mecca had the news 
in an hour. af 
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INDIAN STORIES. 
BY MRS. L. A. B. CURTIS. 


+ OW tell us about the Indians, uncle 
Andry. Did you ever kill one?” said 

Ned, hanging on the back of his chair, his 

eyes growing big with anticipated horrors. 

‘*O, you won’t tell about killing folks — will 
you, uncle Andry? Boys always want to hear 
such frightful stories!” expostulated Annie, 
with a reproachful look at Ned. 

‘* Well, Indians do kill folks — don’t they? 
And what's the use of being so soft you can’t 
hear about it? Girls are such scaré things?” 
Ned retorted. 

‘*Ned has been reading Indian stories in 
the newspapers,” said uncle Andry; ‘and the 
men that wrote them probably knew about as 
much of Indians as he does. I suppose you 
think Indians never do anything but dance 
the war-dance, and brain folks with their tom- 
ahawks. That’s what one would infer from 
reading the stories about them.” 

‘“*T s’pose they fight — don’t they?” 

‘* Not if they can help it. The Digger In- 
dians of California are the biggest cowards in 
creation.” 

‘* But they wear beautiful embroidered blan- 
kets, and stick feathers in their hair — don’t 
they?” 

‘* Not much, outside of story-books. Now, 
see here, Ned; if you want to know about In- 
dians, I would advise you to study their habits 
from some more reliable authority than dime 
novels. It don’t look well for a boy of your 
size to spend his.time reading them.” 

. ‘*He carries them to school, and reads them 
under his desk,” said Annie, with a little flut- 
ter of triumph. 

‘“‘When I first went to California,” began 
uncle Andry, “‘the Indians didn’t wear any 
clothes at all; but they soon began to make 
their appearance in the dirty, cast-off shirts 
of the miners. The Indian women wore a 
covering made of strips of soft bark, two or 
three inches wide, placed together lengthwise, 
and confined about the waist.” 

‘*And beautiful moccasons, wrought with 
beads, and necklaces,” suggested Annie. 

‘*T guess she has been reading stories, too,” 
hinted Ned. 


‘*Not a necklace or a moccason. They are 


dirty creatures, with wonderful mops of un- 
combed ‘black hair falling down to their eyes. 
When a friend dies they ornament themselves 
by putting pitch in their hair and on their 
cheeks and foreheads, and then go about their 
work for weeks, howling in the most*dismal 
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manner. I have often heard their mourning 
cry a mile or two among the hills. 

‘* The Indians are the most inveterate beg- 
gars in the world. When Ezra and I were 
mining up at Sky-high, we have had half a 
dozen come begging for breakfast. ‘Me hun- 
gelly; shamuck.’ One fellow they called Josh 
was a regular customer. He stopped at every 
cabin on his way, begging ‘shamuck.’ 

‘¢ Ezra saw him come out of a cabin across 
thecreek one morning, wiping his mouth; and 
when he came to ours he was nearly fainting 
with hunger. He had often been to us be- 
fore, and Ezra said he would give him a les- 
son this time. I had baked a great pot full of 
beans the week before, for some friends that 
didn’t come, and, as the weather was warm, 
they were now past our eating. Sowhen Josh 
came, ‘ velly hungelly,’ Ez sat him down and 
heaped his plate with sour beans. Josh ate 
them with an appetite, and pronounced them 
‘ wano shamuck,’ and readily accepted another 
plateful. When he had finished these he gave 
a grunt of satisfaction, and moved away; but 
Ezra had collected all the weapons in our pos- 
session, —a rifle, a revolver, and an ugly- 
looking knife, — and intimated that Josh must 
eat another plateful, or take the consequences, 
cocking the revolver with one hand, and fill- 
ing the plate with the other. 

‘* Josh, with a great effort, managed to get 
down this plateful; but when Ez, with a 
dreadful frown, began to fill the plate again, 
poor Josh was in an agonyof despair. Ezwas 
inexorable; so Josh went through a series of 
gymnastic exercises, not laid down by Dio 
Lewis, I take it, but which seemed to settle 
his breakfast a little, and then he slowly toiled 
through this plateful, and he fairly groaned 
with delight when he looked into the pot and 
found there were no more. He never came to 
our cabin ‘velly hungelly’ again.” 

‘¢T don’t wonder,” exclaimed Annie, with a 

_ look of disgust. ‘‘I’d be ashamed to make 
anybody eat sour beans — even an Indian.” 

‘* What do you suppose they eat, little one, 
when they choose their own food?” 

‘“Why, fish, venison, antelopes, rabbits, 
green corn roasted, and — and — wild straw- 
berries.” 

‘* Didn’t you peep into a dime novel one day, 
pet?” . 

Annie blushed. 

“It tells about it in Hiawatha. Here, let 
me read it.” 

‘* Well, read away.” 

‘** Ah, here it is, in the Wedding Feast, and 


‘ And the wedding guests assembled, 
Clad in all their richest raiment ; 
Robes of fur and belts of wampum ; 
Splendid with their paint and plumage, 
Beautiful with beads and tassels. 

First they ate the sturgeon Nathma, 
And the pike, the Maskenozha, 
Caught and cooked by old Nokomis ; 
Then on pemican they feasted, 
Pemican and buffalo marrow, 

Haunch of deer and hump of bison, 
Yellow cakes of the Mondamin, 
And the wild rice of the river.’ 


There! I wouldn’t want to eat sour beans after 
feasting like that.” ; 
“©O, dear, no,” laughed uncle Andry. * But 
the poet doesn’t say anything about the rats 
and angle-worms, and their beef parties.” 

‘¢ What are beef parties?” Ned inquired. 

‘¢ When an ox or cow dies on the hills or 
plains, the Indians soon find it out by the 
buzzards flying about, and they go in bands to 
bring home their beef. Whenever we saw a 
beef party coming, we always went a long dis- 
tance to the windward of their trail.” 

**O, uncle Andry!” 

‘¢ But I am giving you the facts, pet, not the 
romance of Indian life. They were quick to 
adopt the vices, but not the virtues, of the white 
men, and soon became first-class gamblers 
and drunkards. If they found a little gold, 
they loved to spend it, decking themselves out 
in civilized dress. 

“* One day I was tending toll-bridge- for old 
uncle Tripp, when Josh came by, dressed in 
the — latest style white shirt, stove-pipe, and 
all. He evidently considered himself a full- 
blooded Americano, by the, way he strutted. 
First he thought he wouldn’t recognize me; 
then he changed his mind, and shook hands 
very affectionately. He was on his way to 
Marysville to display his finery. His airs 
were too ludicrous. I laughed all the rest of 
the day. 

‘* About midnight I was awakened by peb- 
bles thrown against the window. I shouted, 
‘Who’s there?’ but no answer. I heard a rus- 
tling, andchallenged again; but nobody spoke. 
Then a twig snapped, and I dressed. myself 
and went down, taking my revolver along. 
When I opened the door, I saw somebody glide 
behind a bush. Then I called again, as stern- 
ly as possible, ‘ Who's there? Isay. Speak, 
or I'll fire!’ ‘Don’t shoot, Andry,’ said Josh, 
in aquavering voice, ‘don’t shoot, Andry. It’s 
me.’ ‘Come out here, then. What are you 
skulking there, for?’ I said; and Josh crawled 
out entirely naked. 

““¢ What have you done with your good 





it tells about their beautiful dresses, too. 


clothes?’ I asked the chopfallen Josh, who 
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stood shivering. ‘Don’t say nothin’, Andry,’ 
he said, ‘don’t say nothin’. Been gamblin’.’ 

‘*The next day a party of a dozen Indians 
crossed the river, in a happy, half-drunken 
condition, with Josh’s store clothes distributed 
among them. One wore his hat, another the 
neck-tie, another his boots, and so on. And 
that was what poor Josh came to by gam- 
bling.’ 

‘* How do you like that story, Pussy?” 

‘*T like this one better than the other, be- 
cause Josh deserved to be punished for being 
so wicked as to gamble.” 

** Ah, I see that Annie thinks a story must 
always have a moral.” 

‘“‘That’s always the way with girls,” ex- 
plained Ned. ‘ But allI care for is the story; 
if that’s only good, you are welcome to the 
moral. I always skip it in books. But the 
other story had a good moral: A fellow that 
will go begging when he can dig gold out of 
the ground just deserves to be stuffed with 
sour beans. See it now?” 

‘QO, yes, I see it.” 

‘* Now give us another, uncle Andry, wth- 
ou¢ a moral.” 

‘Let's see. Well, I will tell you the look- 
ing-glass story. When EzraandI first packed 
up to go to the diggings, our main study was 
how to reduce our baggage to its lowest terms. 
That was a problem not laid down in vulgar 
fractions in ‘Greenleaf’s Common School.’ 
Blacking-brush and clothes-brush were dis- 
pensed with; but Ez, who was.a pretty good 
looking fellow, couldn’t give up his little round 
pocket-mirror. So, when we made our first 

‘ stopping-place at Inskip, we put up a little 
cabin of logs and pine boughs close by a splen- 
did spring of water (I would like a good drink 
of it now). And whea we washed up in the 
morning, Ez always hung his glass on the 
outside of our cabin, and we took turns at it 
combing our hair. One morning Ez was fry- 
ing the bacon, and I had been down to the 
creék to wash, when I saw an Indian skulking 
roundthecabin. Istopped to watch his move- 
ments, for in the early days they were not at 





all to be trusted, and I didn’t know but there 
might be more of them. 

‘Presently the fellow caught sight of the | 
glass, which, never having seen one before, he 
naturally mistook for a hole in the wall. | 
‘Ugh!’ he grunted, and went gayly to the | 
door to bid good morning to his Indian broth- | 
er. But ‘Ugh!’ he grunted again, in aston- | 
ishment, upon finding only a very young white 
man inside frying bacon. Then he went and | 
peered into the Aole again. Yes, there was | 
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the Indian; and, lest he might secrete himself 
too suddenly, the wary fellow gave a quick 
spring to the door, and laughed exultingly. 
He was sure he had him this time. He was 
overwhelmed with astonishment, however, at 
not seeing him, and went in and examined the 
walls of the cabin and looked into our bunks. 
Then he went out and examined the hole in 
the wall, this time applying his finger to the 
aperture. His eyes expanded almost to the 
size of saucers as the stupendous truth at 
length dawned upon his untutored mind, and 
he gave vent to all the grunts in the Indian 
vocabulary, something like, ‘Ugh! Agh! 
Ogh! um!’ Then he proceeded to admire 
himself, turning, and twisting, and smirking, 
like a ball-room belle, grinning at Ez and me 
in ecstasies of admiration. Then he struck 
off at double-quick down an old trail, in the 
direction of an Indian settlement, some ten 
miles away. Before noon he came back with 
fifteen or twenty of the ugliest-looking cus- 
tomers I ever saw.” 

‘* Weren’t you frightened?” asked Ned. 

‘* Perhaps my hair did rise a little when I 
saw them coming; and I thought I never saw 
Ez look quite so pale. But we pretended not 
to mind them, though we got at our fire-arms 
pretty suddenly, I remember, and concealed 
all our ammunition about our persons. But 
we soon saw they were peaceable, and in a 
state of great wonder and excitement. 

‘Our friend of the morning pointed out the 
glass, which they approached very cautiously, 
and one by one proceeded to admire them- 
selves. Such grimmaces and contortions of 
their hideous faces, all performed in the most 
solemn manner! EzandTI had to get behind 
a bush to laugh. 

‘*Tt took an hour or so for them to satisfy 
their curiosity. I suppose they had never seen 
the reflection of their own faces before, except 
in some pool of water. Then they held a sol- 
emn council, in their native gibberish, and one 
of the oldest approached where Ez and I were 
rocking gravel, and with an air of weightiest 
dignity, as if the fate of their nation was pend- 
ing, inquired, ‘You sell him? How much?’ 
He didn’t like to part 
‘Tell him an ounce,’ I said, 
Everything 
in those days was bought and sold with gold 
dust, as there was not coin enough in the 
country to transact the sudden influx of busi- 
ness.” 

‘* What was an ounce?” Ned inquired. 

‘** An ounce of gold dust was worth from six- 
teen to eighteen dollars, according to the fine- 
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ness of the quality. Well, the old Indian went 
back and reported our offer; and presently we 
saw his companions producing bits of gold 
from pouches, pockets, and belts, which the 
chief brought to us with a solemnity, as if it 
was the ransom of his son. I took it into the 
cabin and weighed it in our little gold-scales. 
There was a trifle over the weight, which I 
offered to return; but he declined, no doubt 
thinking the treasure beyond all price. Then 
they departed with their prize; and in a few 
days every Indian in the settlement probably 
had a little piece of poor Ezra’s glass, for they 
had broken it and divided the pieces among 
them. 

‘* How do you like that story, Nannie?” 

** Pretty well, only — wasn’t that a dreadful 
price for a little pocket-mirror that only cost 
twenty-five cents?” 

‘¢ But it was worth eighteen dollars to ¢kem,” 
Ned explained, ‘‘for they never saw one be- 
fore. Girls don’t know much, any way. 
They’ve never travelled. Tell us another, 
uncle.” 

‘¢ Some other time, provided —” 

** Don’t be too hard, now.” 

‘*Provided I don’t hear a nice young man 
impolite and snappish to his sister.” 

‘¢ And provided she —” 

‘¢O, Ned, you know I’m always good to you 
if you don’t tease me.” 


MEMORIA TEOHNIOA. 


HE art of improving the memory by ar- 
tificial means —- mnemonics — was more 
popular in ancient times than it is at present. 


” 


‘*Memory,” says Pliny, ‘‘ has been made an 
art, which was first invented by the lyric poet 
Simonides, about 500 B. C., and perfected by 
Metrodorus of Lepsis, so as to enable persons 
to repeat word for word exactly what they 
have heard.” 

Cicero says there can scarcely be any one 
of so acute a memory that he can retain the 
order of words and sentences without some 
knowledge of this art; nor, on the other hand, 
is there any one of so dull a memory as not 
to receive aid from the use of this plan. 

Of Charmidas, the Greek, Pliny says that 
when any person asked hinr for any book in a 
library, he could repeat it by heart, just as 
though he were reading it. Luckily for Char- 
midas it happened that libraries were not large 
in his day, In Paris there is a library — not 
many years ago called the Royal, later the Im- 
perial, now, perhaps, the National — which a 
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man could hardly read through in six thou- 
sand years, allowing him good eyes and a 
knowledge of all languages. 

Now, when there is so much more to remem- 
ber, little attention is paid to the art of mem- 
ory, and the notion prevails that it is too 
clumsy to be of much benefit in practice. The 
same objection was made in ancient times; but 
Cicero was of another opinion. : 

‘“‘T have seen men of consummate abilities,” 
he says, ‘‘and an almost divine faculty of 
memory, as Charmidas at Athens and Metro- 
dorus in Asia, each of whom used to say that, 
as he wrote with letters on wax, so he wrote 
with symbols, as it were, whatever he wished 
to remember, in imagination. Though, there- 
fore, a memory cannot be entirely formed by 
this practice if there is none given by nature, 
yet, certainly, if there is a latent natural fac- 
ulty, it may be called forth.” 


THE LITTLE PROPHET. 


BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


ITHIN the temple’s mystic shade 
The little prophet stood; 
About him stole the costly breath 
Of the gilt cedar wood; 
And odors burned intense 
Of myrrh and frankincense. 


Strange words had come to him that night, 
Pierced to his inner ear; 
And, born into a higher life, 
The child became a seer, 
And spake with lips late pressed 
To Hannah's yearning breast. 


And Eli— kind old man — has heard 
Those words of threatened doom 
That followed swift his feeble steps, 
Close verging to the tomb. 
*‘ It is God’s will,” he said, 
And bowed his hoary head. 


How shall the people recognize 
The calm, prophetic eye? 
That those are hands whose strength shall yet 
Hew Agag hip and thigh, 
And teach Jehovah's might 
To the dull Canaanite? 


To-day, if you will hear his voice, 
And harden not your heart, 
You still may hear the wisdom pure 

That infant lips impart, 
As, in that land defiled, 
God's prophet was a child. 
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oR, 
HENRY MORTON’S FIRST TRIAL. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SWEEPING THE WRONG FLUE. 


A= the departure of Uncle Tim, Mor- 

ton, pacing the floor, indulged in reflec- 
tions that were by no means of a joyous or 
even agreeable nature. He retired to bed, but 
not to sleep, and, after tossing a while, rose, 
dressed himself, and wrote a letter to his 
father. He then walked down to the river, 
till, cooled and his nerves quieted by exercise 
and the effect of the keen air, he fell asleep, 
saying, ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” . 

He awoke at a much later hour than was 
his custom, and, as is usually the case with 
persons of strong, healthy natures, he took a 
far more hopeful -view of the matter and his 
share in it than on the previous evening. 
Then the whole thing seemed beyond the 
limits of possibility. It lay before him in a 
sort of hideous chaos, where he could per- 
ceive nothing definite, or of a practical na- 
ture. But he now began to catch through the 
haze glimpses of some definite method of ar- 
rangement; the whole affair was simplified, 
and assumed an altogether new aspect. 

‘*T’m in for it,” he said, as he drew on his 
boots, ‘and there’s but one way — to put my 
bones to it, and make the best fight I can 
without arms or practice of arms.” 

Our readers may feel some curiosity to know 
how Morton set to work in respect to an affair 
so new to him, and to whom he betook him- 
self for advice and aid in theemergency. All 
I can say is, that he went to work after his 
own fashion, relying upon his own energies 
and resources to conduct him to a successful 
issue. 

For a half hour after breakfast he sat at 
his study table, leaning his head upon his 
hand, absorbed in thought. Then he, after 
watering mechanically the plant upon which 
Uncle Tim had deposited his hat the afternoon 
before, and that still bore traces of the inflic- 
tion, left the room, and, telling Montgomery 
and Austin that he should be absent during 
the day, and perhaps for the night, made the 
best of his way to Justice Alden’s, where he 
took copious notes of all the evidence brought 
forward at the examination, and an accurate 
VOL. XII. — NO. 231. 42 
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description of money found in the clothes of 
Holmes, and also of the articles found in the 
gully, they being still in his possession. He 
then proceeded to Uncle Tim’s. Morton was 
on such familiar terms with the family as 
generally to omit the ceremony of knocking. 
Perceiving no one in the porch or around the 
house, he put his hand upon the latch of the 
kitchen door, when his ears were assailed by 
a succession of the most frightful screams, 
among which the cracked tones of granny 
preponderated, mingled with the growls of a 
dog. Anticipating nothing short of murder, 
Morton pushed wide open the door. As he 
did this, a frantic gander flew in his face with 
such force as to prostrate him, while the odor 
of burning feathers and volumes of smoke 
filled the room and entry. 

Recovering himself, Morton beheld a most 
singular and ludicrous scene. In those days 
two methods were in vogue for cleaning chim- 
neys, both equally effective. The one con- 
sisted in setting fire to the soot by means of 
straw or dry fagots thrust up the flue; the 
other in tying a cord to the legs of a full- 
grown goose, or, in preference, an old gander, 
letting them down the chimney from the top, 
and afterwards drawing them back ‘and forth. 
The struggles of the geese and the flapping 
of their wings brushed off the soot. It was 
rather a severe operation for the geese, but 
most effectual as far as cleaning the chimney 
went. 

Uncle Tim’s chimney in the main house 
having become very foul, the women folks had 
determined to cleanse it in this manner, not 
liking, as it was a very dry time, and the house 
was surrounded with large piles of dry wood, 
bark, and heaps of shavings where shingles 
had been shaved, to burn it out. -It being 
necessary to put out the fire in this operation, 
they had resolved, in the first place, ‘to clean 
the flues leading from the rooms in which no 
fire was kept, leaving the kitchen flue, where | 
a constant fire was needed, till the last, and 
until a fire could be made in one of the other 
rooms, when the fire in the kitchen was to be 
put out, and that flue cleaned in its turn. 

Uncle Tim and the larger boys being from 
home, the business was intrusted to Charlie, 
who, assisted by Ephraim Morse, the son of a 
neighbor, mounted the roof, taking with them 
the gander and an old goose, that, having 
been often subjected to the process, began to 
writhe in anticipation the moment she was 
brought to the foot of the ladder. 

In the mean while a great fire was blazing 
in the kitchen fireplace, where the rest of the 
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family were pursuing their domestic avoca- 
tions — Mrs. Longley spinning on a flax- 
wheel in one corner, Harriet churning in the 
opposite, the dog lying on the hearth between 
them, granny marking a sheet, and Eliza 
knitting. 

Charlie Longley and his companion, being 
somewhat confused by the number of flues, — 
which were no less than six, the chimney be- 
ing a vast affair, — and by the violent strug- 
gles of the geese to escape, thrust them both, 
with no gentle hand, into the largest flue, 
which proved to be that of the kitchen fire- 
place. 

Down they came, bearing on their wings 
soot and smoke, into the blazing fire, while, 
terrified by the screeching that greeted their 
advent, the boys, dropping the cords, ran down 
the ladders to see what was the matter. 

One of them flew, blazing, into the face of 
Mrs. Longley, upsetting both her wheel and 
herself, while the other alighted upon the 
shoulders of Harriet. With a shriek she 
dashed it to the floor, when the dog seized 
it by one wing. The terrified goose, running 
around the churn, upset that, and at length, 
by leaving its wing-feathers between the teeth 
of the’ dog, escaped, when granny, with her 
usual presence of mind, enveloped it in the 
folds of the sheet she was marking; while the 
gander, after prostrating Morton, made his 
escape through the door at which the latter 
had entered, dragging the cord after him. 
Rising just in time to escape being drenched 
by a rivulet of cream and soot about to run 
over the threshold of the goor, that was worn 
away by constant use, Morton exclaimed, — 

‘*What in the name of wonder have you 
been doing here?” 

‘Sweeping the chimney,” replied Mrs. 
Longley, who, having retreated to the hearth, 
as to an island, in order to escape the deluge, 
was wringing the cream from her hair that 
had fallen to the floor, the gander having 
knocked out her high comb with his wings. 

In those days ladies wore combs of enor- 
mous size, with long teeth, and highly orna- 
mented. The hair was, part of it, piled up in 
front,of the comb, and the rest brought for- 
ward and confined around the forehead with 
side-combs. When the hair was combed for- 
ward, the greater portion of the teeth of these 
combs was visible, and we small folks always 
believed that they were driven into the head; 
thought it hurt them awfully the first time, 
but that after a while the holes were worn, 
and it did not hurt them. 

**T shouldn’t think it would pay to sweep 
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chimneys in this way,” said Morton; ‘‘at least, 
very often. I should think once in a lifetime 
might do.” 

‘** The boys,” said granny, ‘‘swept the wrong 
flue; that’s all.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GRANNY AS A DETECTIVE. 


THE young ladies and Mrs. Longley were 
greatly mortified at being surprised by Morton 
in this predicament. Granny Longley, how- 
ever, was the first to regain her composure. 

‘*Mr. Morton,” she said, ‘‘ walk into my 
room. The girls and their mother will soon 
put matters to rights here.” 

In large cities, and also in large towns and 
villages, a lawyer would have nothing to do 
with hunting up witnesses and procuring evi- 
dence; police officers, detectives, junior coun- 
sel, or the parties to the suit would bring all 
these matters before him. But in Morton’s 
position he was obliged to perform all that la- 
bor himself. He, however, was master of his 
own time, felt that there was a great deal at 
stake, and threw his whole soul into the work, 
conscious that he was engaged in a good cause, 
doing that in relation to which he could ask 
the bléssing of Heaven, and that he was ob- 
taining knowledge and mental discipline, un- 
der the pressure brought to bear upon him, 
faster than ever before. 

It was indeed a heavy load to be flung at 
once upon young shoulders; and yet it is sin- 
gular how well Morton’s previous life and 
training had fitted him to sustain it— his hab- 
its of debate in college, his acquaintance with 
men in general by reason of his labor, and 
school-keepihg, and familiar intercourse with 
the class of people with whom he would now 
have most to dogand from whom, if at all, in- 
formation was to be obtained. 

It may seem to Our young readers that the 
money’s being found in the house and clothes 
of Holmes, and the goods in the gully where 
he had often been seen by Anderson to go 
with a bundle, was‘'enough to insure his con- 
viction, even if Morton succeeded in destroy- 
ing the credibility of Birchmore’s testimony. 

indeed, it appeared thus to Morton himself; 
and with the stern resolve and anxiety of one 
who, feeling that he is engaged in a desperate 
and well nigh hopeless conflict, puts his back 
to the wall and determines to sell his life dear- 
ly, he came to Uncle Tim’s in quest of infor- 
mation. Drawing his chair close to the old 
lady’s, he said, — 

‘¢ Grandma’am, do you know this Birchmore 
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boy, who has brought the charge against Fred 
Holmes?” 

‘*Knowhim, Mr. Morton? I knew him from 
the egg; know the breed of ’em; know ’em 
root and branch. I know this boy’s father, 
and I knew his grandfather. If he was livin’ 
he wouldn’t be far from my ownage. And I 
*member his great-grandfather as a very aged 
man when I was a little girl.” 

‘‘ What kind of people are they as to hon- 
esty and veracity?” 

“Wal, one side they’re very good sort of 
people; but the t’other side — that’s the Birch- 
more side — they are very clever people, very 
accommodatin’, obleegin’ neighbors, kind in 
sickness, friendly to borrow and lend, keep 
good line fence; but there’s.thievish blood in 
the whole on’em.” 

‘* What do you mean by that?” 

‘‘T mean what I say, Mr. Morton. I've 
lived long enough in this world to know that 
there’s a great deal in the blood. The old 
grandsir’ of all would take what didn’t belong 
to him, and it'scomedown. They take it from 
him. And as to this Edward, it’s the gineral 
opinion and speech of people that his word 
can’t be depended on.” ’ 

Granny then, at Morton's request, gave him 
some account of matters not much to the credit 
of the family, and some instances of actual 
theft. 

‘* Were any of them ever indicted?” 

‘* What’s that?” 

‘* Tried and convicted at a court of justice.” 

‘*No, it never come to trial. The neigh- 
bors settled it among themselves.” 

“Then it won’t be evidence. But I’ll make 
something of it. I’m so hard put to it I must 
make use even of the shadow of évidence, of 
the least presumption.” : 

‘** As consarns this Edward, I reckon there’s 
more’n a shadow.” 

‘* What do you refer to?” # 

‘There was a man worked in the mill of my 
son that belonged in Raymond, and he said 
Edward Birchmore worked all summer for a 
man there, and that he took things.” 

‘*Ts the man at work here now?” 

‘*No. He went home last month.” 

‘* What was the man’s name whom Birch- 
more worked with?” 

“Don’t know; but my son Tim does.” 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me this before, instead 
of going back to his great-grandfather?” 

‘*Lor, Mr. Morton, I’m an old-fashioned 
body, and must needs tell the story in my 
Own way and manner.” 

Morton awaited with great impatience the 





arrival of Uncle Tim. The moment he came; 
he said, — 

‘Uncle Tim, what was the name of the man 
Edward Birchmore worked for in Raymond?” 

‘* Vance, Mr. Morton, Henry Vance. He 
lives in the north part of the town, in a two- 
story house painted red, with two big white- 
ash trees afore the door, on a hill not more’n 
quarter of a mile from the New Gloster 
(Gloucester) line.” 

‘¢ Will you let me have your horse in the 
morning to go over there?” 

‘¢ Sartain I will; and you'd better stop here 
to-night, and so take an early start in the 
mornin’.” 

‘“*Thank you.. Think I will. Who else is 
there intimately acquainted with the Birch- 
mores, and with this boy in particular?” 

‘¢ Blaisdell’s folks, his nearest neighbors on 
one side, and Broadhead on t’other.” 

‘“‘T am not much acquainted with Broad- 
head. Is he a man who is gerferally consid- 
ered truthful?” ¥y 

‘*There ain’t a man in town whose word 
would be taken quicker’n William Broad- 
head’s.” 

When Morton returned the next forenoon, 
Uncle Tim was away in the woods. He put 
the horse in the barn, and set. out for Blais- 
dell’s and Broadhead’s, declining the most 
pressing invitations to stop to dinner. 

‘¢ Girls,” said granny, as she looked after 
him, ‘‘Mr. Morton heard something that 
pleased him over to Raymond, I knew by the 
looks of his face when he got off the horse, 
and by the way he walks. He don’t look so 
worried and care-worn as he did.” 

‘¢]’m sure I’m thankful, grandma’am,” said 
Mrs. Longley, ‘‘ for he hasn’t looked like him- 
self or seemed like himself since this awful 
lawsuit came along.” 

As Morton approached Blaisdell’s, he heard 
the sound of flails in the barn. Going in, he 
found two of the boys threshing barley. 

‘* Boys,” said he, ‘‘I suppose, being near 
neighbors to the Birchmores, you know all 
about them.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied Joshua, ‘‘ we are pretty 
well acquainted with ’em.” 

‘* Does Edward board at home when he is 
not in the sloop?” 

‘*No, sir. He always did; but for the last 
six months he’s had a fallin’ out with his 
folks.” 

‘¢ What about?” 

‘‘ About a girl by the name of Morgan that 
he is after, and, they say, is engaged to be 
married to her. His folks didn’t like it, tried 
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to, break it up, and he left the house, and 
boards at the girl’s mother’s.” 

‘¢ What kind of people are the Morgans?” 

“‘ There’s only this girl, the, mother, and a 
younger girl. Mrs. Morgan’s a first-rate wo- 
man, and the girl’s a likely girl. Folks thought 
it was master strange that she should break 
off with Phil Stanwood and take up with Ed 
Birchmore. .But they say he's made her lots 
of fine presents.” 

** What kind of presents?” 

‘*T don’t know exactly.” 

‘I do,”said Andrew. ‘‘ Rings, side-combs, 
a real nice open-work turtle-shell comb, two 
pair of shoes, and a real handsome golden silk 
gown.” ; 

‘¢ What wages does he have in the sloop, 
Andrew?” 

*‘ Twelve dollars a month.” 

‘TJ shouldn’t think, with such wages, he 
could afford to pay his board and make pres- 
ents, especially of silk dresses.” 

** So we think.” 

** Where does Mrs. Morgan live?” 

. “Qn the old county road, over towards 
Mast Landing.” 

** What does she do for a living?” 

** She’s got a small place her husband left, 
takes in spinning and weaving, and boards 


ship carpenters when they are building vessels.” 
Maquoit was not then the dreary-looking 
place it now is, but the most thriving portion 


of the towu. There were fertile fields where 
now is blowing sand, red oak where is now 
scrub pine, and an energetic race of men tilled 
the soil, — then not reft of its first strength, — 
and built and owned vessels. 

**Could you find out, in a quiet way, if he 
has given or sold to anybody, or been seen to 
have, jews-harps, shot-pouches, bullet-moulds, 
knives with handles made of apple-tree wood, 
_or transparent, scented soaps.” 

‘Yes, sir, I guess we could.” 

‘*He gave a box of scented, transparent 
soap to Jane Morgan, and she gave Harriet 
Longley two cakes,” said Joshua. 

‘* Where does Mrs. Morgan trade?” 

** With John Lithgow, close by there.” 

*¢ What kind of a man is Lithgow?” 

‘* Never was a better man behind a counter. 
Father says he hasn’t got enemies enough to 
take the curse off.” 

**Ts Uncle Tim acquainted with him?” 

‘* Lithgow’s a cousin to Uncle Tim’s wife.” 

Morton went back to Uncle Tim’s. 

‘“* Harriet,” said he, ‘‘ did Jane Morgan give 
you two cakes of soap?” 

** Yes, sir.” 
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‘* Where did she get them?” 

‘** She told me that Edward Birchmore gave 
her a whole box.” 

‘* Are you certain she told you he gave her 
a whole box?” 

‘Yes, sir. I was over there to carry some 
wool for her to spin for mother, and she showed 
me the whole box.” 

** What kind of a box was it?” 

“It was a little pine box, had wire hinges, 
and a wire hasp to fasten it.” 

‘‘Did she keep the soap in the box?” 

‘* She always had; but when she gave me 
these cakes she took it out and put it into 
another real nice box, made of birds’-eye ma- 
ple, that Phil Stanwood gave her when he was 
paying attention to her. I told her, if she had 
turned off Phil she ought to send back his 
presents: but she said it was a handsome 
box, and she wanted it.” 

‘* What did she do with the old box?” 

‘* She set it on the mantel-piece.” 

‘‘Did she show you any other presents Birch- 
more gave her?” 

‘*No, sir. I was in a hurry. and didn’t stop 
long.” 

‘* Has the shoop got back from Portland?” 

‘No, sir.” 

‘¢Then Birchmore don’t, of course, know 
that I am to manage Fred’s case. By the way. 
have you that soap yet?” 

**T have one cake, but I’ve used the other.” 

“‘ Well, keep it; don’t use it. Now, Harriet, 
you must go right down to Mrs. Morgan’s; 
make some errand, and get Jane Morgan to 
give you or sell you that-box. Get the box 
somehow, for that soap was stolen out of the 
sloop, and that box is worth a good deal 
to me.” 

‘“O, Mr. Morton, you don’t think that soap 
he gave Jane was stolen!” 

‘¢T know it was; but I want to make others 
know it. I must€nd will have that box.” 

‘*T couldn’t bear to doit, Mr. Morton. Jane 
is a good girl, and wouldn't have anything to 
do with Birchmore if she thought he would do 
anything wrong. I have always been intimate 
with her, and I couldn’t do it.” 

‘* We have to do a great many things in this 
world, Harriet, that are not agreeable. It isia 
bitter trial to me to do what I am doing; but 
I do it to aid the widow and clear the inno- 
cent; and you must act from the same mo- 
tives.” 

“IT can’t, Mr. Morton. I knowit’s right and 
what I ought todo. ButI can’t. Ishouldn’t 
get the box if I should go—I know I 
shouldn’t.” 
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SWEEPING THE WRONG 


‘Don’t press the girl any further, Mr. Mor- 
ton,” said granny. ‘I'll go; and Ill git the 
box, you better believe. Fred Holmes’s fa- 
ther, that’s dead and gone, saved my Tim from 
becoming a miserable sot; and his only child 
shan’t go to prison, and I stand by and look 
on, by means of any miserable Birchmore on 
’em all.” 

Granny Longley put on her red riding-hood, 
took some flax in her hand, and set out for 
the widow Morgan’s. She was received by 
Mrs. Morgan and her daughter with equal sur- 
prise and gratification. ° 

“Why, grandma’am!” exclaimed the widow 
and her daughter in a breath, “‘ what a stran- 
ger you are! You didn’t walk all the way 
down here!” 

‘*Every step on it; and I ain’t the leastest 
grain tired, nuther. Might have rid; my 
grandson would have fetched me; but I chose 
to walk. Mrs. Morgan, I wouldn’t have you 
think I’m growin’ lazy in my old age; but 
we're behindhand in our weavin’, and I’ve 
brought some flax, and want you to spin me 
alittle nice thread. The flax is three years 
old, and it’s done out first rafe; and the strong- 
est flax I ever see.” 

““Tll do it, grandma’am. — Jane put on the 
tea-kettle; grandma’am will stop to tea.” 





FLUE. 


When the conversation was most animated, 
under the influence of a good cup of green tea, 
Granny Longley said, — 

‘* Now, Jane, I hope you and your mother 
won’t laugh at a silly old woman, or think I’m 
settin’ my cap for anybody at my time o’ life; 
but couldn't you give me a cake of that ere 
soap that smells so good, to wash my old 
wrinkled face with? They didn’t have such 
things in my day; and you know old folks will 
be childish sometimes. Harriet said you had 
ever so much. And won’t you, arter supper, 
let me jist look at it?” 

‘¢T’m sure I will, grandma’am. 
light to give you some.” 

‘¢ Strange how many things the girls have 
nowadays they didn’t use to when I was a-girl. 
We didn’t even have pins.” 

“‘Didn’t have pins! How did you get 
along?” 

‘* We got along as we could; used thorns for 
pins, jist as they do nowadays to pin up wool 
to send to the cardin’ machine. I don’t know 
but you'll think I’m a beggar by trade. But 
you know, Mrs. Morgan, everybody comes to 
me to be doctored, and for airbs. Have you 
got any hoarhound to spare, that you could 
let me have ever so little? I’m all intirely 
out.” 


I shall de- 
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‘¢ Yes, grandma’am, I have a plenty.” 

After supper the old lady was gratified with 
a view of the soap, and received three cakes 
as a present. 

When the time arrived for her to take leave, 
there was some difficulty in respect to the way 
in which she should carry the soap, hoarhound, 
and some flagroot, that the widow had also 
given her. 

**T ought to be ashamed, Jane,” she said; 
‘but I see a little box on the shelf in your 
room that would be jist the thing. Iwas a 
good mind to ask for it. "Twould be so nice 
for an old woman like me to keep her work in!” 

**Take it, grandma’am. I don’t want it. 
*T was the one the soap was in.” z 

*'Then I will, and ‘be much obleeged, for 
*twill be scented beautiful, jist like the bean in 
my snuff-box.” 

Granny made the best of her way home with 
the prize. Morton, who was waiting for her, 
examined it narrowly, smelt of it, and said, — 

‘* Grandma’am, you have done the business. 
Now I think I can prove that this box was 
shipped in the sloop to Jotham Stone, and, 
with another, was missing from the cargo.” 

Just as Morton was about to leave the house 
Uncle Tim came home, and Morton said to 
him, — 

‘*Can you take me in the morning over to 
Lithgow’s store, tell him I’m a friend of yours, 
that any favor shown to me will be considered 

. by you as shown to yourself, and leave us to- 
gether? I'll walk back.” 

* Sartain, I'll doit, Mr. Morton. But how 
do you git on? I see by the cast of your eye 
you feel encouraged.” 

‘“*I do. There’s more to work with than I 
expected. I can prove Birchmore a rascal, 
and, I think, a thief; but whether I can prove 
that he put the goods in the gully, and put 
the money in Holmes’s house that was found 
there, I don’t know. Perhaps the jury may 
conclude that they were both stealing, but one 
was sharper than the other, and concealed his 
own operations from his shipmate, but was 
knowing to his.” 

‘*You ain’t got to the bottom yet. 
find more if you follow it up sharp.” 


You'll 


CHAPTER XV. 


ON THE TRAIL. 


‘“*T pon’ see,” said Uncle Tim, as they got 
into the wagon, ‘‘ what you can expect to get 
from Lithgow.” 

** You will find out by and by.” 

Morton, being left alone with Lithgow, said 
to him, — 
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‘Mr. Lithgow, you have probably heard 
from Mr. Longley that I have undertaken to 
manage the case of Fred Holmes.” 

‘¢T have, sir.” 

‘Perhaps have formed some opinion as to 
the merits of the case.” 

‘*T have known young Holmes from child- 
hood, knew his father beforé him, and believe 
he is as innocent of the crime he is accused of 
as I am.” 

‘‘Then you must entertain a corresponding- 
ly low opinion of Birchmore.” 

“‘T entertain the same opinion of him that 
Mr. Longley does.” 

‘Enough said. Heis said to be engaged 
to the daughter of oneof yourcustomers. Are 
they of the same stamp?” 

**Mrs. Morgan is a most excellent woman, 
and her daughter is an excellent girl; but 
somehow or other Birchmore has managed to 
befool them both; although they know the 
general opinion concerning him, they believe 
he is slandered.” 

‘“‘T have engaged in this affair, Mr. Lith- 
gow, with no hope of reward, at the persua- 
sion of Mr. Longley, and in order to protect 
one whom both you and myself believe to be 
innocent and falsely accused. Will you give 
me any information in your power, or put me 
in the way of obtaining it?” 

“‘T will; but must tell you at the outset that 
neither Mrs. Morgan nor her daughter would 
be parties to any underhand doings, as this 
may save much questioning.” 

‘¢That may be so, Mr. Lithgow; but still 
they might be innocently mixed up with it. 
How does she pay her bills?” 

‘‘Monthly. She at times boards a good 
many carpenters, and, though a poor woman, 
considerable money passes through her hands.” 

‘* Has she made a payment recently?” 

‘*No; but she will in a few days.” 

** Will you péfmit me to look over any pa- 
per money you may have on hand?” 

Lithgow placed a package of bills before 
Morton, who, after carefully looking them over, 
selected one, and said, — 

‘“‘Mr. Lithgow, that bill is one that Holmes 
was accused of stealing from Captain Chase.” 

“Is it possible? ”’ 

“Do you see in the left-hand upper corner 
that circle with a dot in the middle? Chase 
made that. Whom did you take it from?” 

“‘T can’t tell.” 

“Did you take it from Mrs. Morgan or her 
daughter?” 

‘“No, for I have taken it within a fortnight, 
and have taken no money of them for nearly 
a month.” 
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‘*Did you take it of Birchmore?” 

‘*Can’t say. Might. He trades here some- 
times. I never mark a bill except I fear it is 
bad. I think Birchmore bought a pair of sus- 
penders here within a fortnight, and I might 
have taken that bill of him; but it is all guess- 
work.” 

‘* Will you permit me to take this bill?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘* And will you do me the favor to examine 
any ten, five, or one dollar bills you may take, 
and, if they have this mark on them, lay them 
by, and make a record of the person’s name 
you take them of, and the date?” 

‘¢T will.” 

Morton went from Lithgow’s tocall on Broad- 
head, with whom he was but slightly acquainted, 
having boardeti there two days while teaching 
school; from thence to his room, talking to him- 
self and smiling, evidently much pleased. with 
the information, whatever it was, he had ob- 
tained, and spent two days in studying the law 
in respect to larceny and the duties of jurors. 

At the expiration of that time he again sal- 
lied forth in the direction of the big gully, 
intending to visit the spot where the articles 
taken from the sloop had been found. As he 
turned a sweep in the road he saw directly be- 
fore him Molly Graffam. At another time he 
would have made almost any effort to escape 
her; but now it was otherwise. Quickening 
his pace, he tapped her on the shoulder 
with a, — 

‘*Good morning, Miss Molly.” 

She turned with a slight scream. 

‘*O, dear, how you scared me, Mr. Morton! 
I thought I heard somebody behind me, but I 
daresn’t look round.” 

‘*You need never be frightened, Molly, if 
you hear any one behind you; only look round, 
and they'll leave. Howare you, old acquaint- 
ance?” 

‘* Poorly, Mr. Morton, poorly. “Awful times, 
Mr. Morton!” 

‘I think it’s first-rate times; crops good 
and got in well, freights good, carpenters get- 
ting a dollar a day, and a general time of 
health.” 

‘*But sich awful doings, Mr. Morton! the 


‘firstest, best-thought-of young men amongst 


us taken up for stealin’. ’Tisn’t so much to 
be wondered at that the lightnin’ struck so 
often this past summer. But most people think 
Birchmore got it up. He’s done queer things 
before now.” 

** What things?” 

**You’ll be for having me into court to 
testify.” 








** No, I won’t.” 

“‘Wal, his cuttin’ all them ere trees on John 
Hunter.” 

** Tell me about it.” 

Molly told him about the trees, and a great 
deal more, the result of which was, that instead 
of exploring the gully, he went to Hunter’s. 

The succeeding morning Morton once more 
proceeded to accomplish his purpose. He 
found this branch of the big gully — as it was 
termed—asingularspot. Itcommenced with a 
little cleft, or, rather, gash, not more than two 
feet in width, in asand plain, that, after running 
a few rods, dropped directly down, increasing 
gradually in width till it reached a point where 
two very large pines sprang from the bank, 
completely covering the opening from the sides 
of which they sprang. 

From beneath the roots of one of these is- 
sued a spring of clear cold water, that, in- 
creased by the drip of the banks, and joined 
by other minute affluents, as the gully deep- 
ened and widened, formed a brook that flowed 
into the bay. 

It was a wild. lonely spot, and had been a 
favorite resort of Morton and Perk. So sud- 
denly did the gully drop to tide level as to 
render the banks of great height and well nigh 
perpendicular. It was black with the shade of 
great pines and hemlocks, whose tops scarcely 
reached its summit, and at that day speckled 
trout were found in the brook, smelts and 
frost-fish in the creek in which it terminated, 
while coons tenanted the banks. 

Never before had Morton visited the spot 
without his gun; but graver matters now oc- 
cupied his mind as he surveyed the ground, 
and his eye fell upon a coon coiled around the 
lower limb of a hemlock, without even arrest- 
ing his attention. 

Generations of axemen have waged war 
upon the growth that crowns the banks of this 
mighty ravine, yet is it still a wild and wooded 
spot, nor have the trout quite forsaken the 
brook. Morton had followed a well-worn 
foot-path, and struck the gully just below 
the point at which the spring originated. Here 
the trunk of a tree, flattened on the upper side, 
had been thrown across the opening for the 
convenience of foot-passengers. Within two 
rods of this plank, in a hole dug in the-side 
of the bank, —or, rather, enlarged, for it had 
been partially formed by the uprooting of a 
large hemlock, the trunk of which still lay on 
the bank of the ravine, with its top in the 
brook, — had the goods been found. 

The place was well chosen for concealment. 
Bushes and brush flung in between the roots 
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of the tree and the bank completely hid the 
opening. Indeed, though he had received mi- 
nute directions, Morton passed it several times 
without perceiving the entrance. This was 
the path by which Holmes reached his moth- 
er’s house in going from the sloop, usually 
carrying a bundle, and in that bundle it was 
supposed the articles taken from the sloop, 


and that were found in this hole, were con-° 


veyed. 

Morton, getting down on his knees, searched 
the hole, thrusting his hands into the sand 
and sifting it through his fingers. He, how- 
ever, found nothing to reward his toil, and 
seated himself upon the timber to reflect, fully 
persuaded in his own mind that Birchmore 
had placed the articles near the path frequent- 
ed by Holmes in order to fasten suspicion 
upon him; and, knowing very well that the 
articles must have been placed there in small 
quantities, necessitating many journeys to 
and fro, it struck him that the earth between 
the bridge and the receptacle was but very lit- 
tle trodden, and it seemed to him, as he ex- 
amined narrowly the spot, that the ground was 
no more trampled than would naturally be 
occasioned by the search for and removal of 
the goods. 

‘* Birchmore never came to that hole so 
often as he must have come to put those arti- 


cles in.it and to look at them — ashe probably 
would — by this slight track,” he said to him- 


self. ‘* There must be another.” 

Numerous paths, made by cattle going to 
drink, led from the top of the bank to the 
brook. Morton went down them one after 
another. There were tracks of persons and 
cattle, but none of persons coming in the di- 
rection of the hole. The soil on the upland 
was hard-frozen, but not in the bottom of the 
gully, except in places where the growth had 
been cut away and it was exposed to the wind, 
and there was but very little ice along the edges 
of the brook. 

‘* Tl begin at the other end,” said Morton. 

Going back to the hole, he noticed on the 
earth between the roots of the uprooted hem- 
lock an impression. 

‘¢ That’s a footprint, or part of one, I know,” 
he said. 

With a perfect passion for hunting, Morton 
had from boyhood been accustomed to track- 
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When he put the other down, he found 
that the rotten wood had been pressed away 
from the log, evidently by the same foot, as 
the length and breadth corresponded with that 
of the impression first noticed. 

Morton walked towards the top of the tree 
that had fallen across the brook, and into an 
opening where the ground was constantly 
moist by the drip of the banks, and as he left 
it, was about to place his foot upon a perfectly 
distinct print of q foot on the edge of the 
brook and frozen hard. ; 

‘* Ah, you have forgotten yourself, as rogues 
sometimes will,” cried Morton, contemplating 
it with the greatest interest. ‘‘ You didn’t 
mean to step there.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation he divested 
himself of his pants, and walked in the bed 
of the brook, scrutinizing closely the bank 
on either side; but though convinced that the 
person who made the track had left the tree 
for ‘the water, he could find no trace of the 
point where he had left it, and the bed of the 
brook was.too hard to retain an impression. 

Morton passed and repassed in the channel, 
till his legs were completely benumbed and 
he trembled with cold, but saw no evidence of 
any person’s leaving the water. He at length 
resolved to follow the brook down till he should 
approach the mouth of it. While thus en- 
gaged he came upon an opening where cord- 
wood had been cut many years before, and 
the ground for some distance around was 
strewn with chips and brush. In this opening, 
with her stern at the water’s edge, lay the re- 
mains of an old boat. The sides had fallen 
away, but the bottom, held together by the 
floor-timbers, lay on the brush. 

In amoment Morton leaped upon the planks, 
that, warmed by the sun, felt grateful to his 
chilled feet, and, walking a short distance over 
the brush and chips, beheld once more the 
tracks leading both towards and from the 
place where the goods were found. Highly 
elated at this discovery, Morton ran back, and 
resuming his clothes, followed the track till it 
was lost in the grass at the foot of the bank. 

‘*T'll see whether I’ve any legs left or not,” 
said Morton, “‘ for they are so numbI can't feel 
‘em,” and proceeded on a trot to Blaisdell’s, 
entering the house in a most undignified man- 
ner, — the perspiration stariding in drops on 


ing game. He put his foot on the impression, | his face, — and without knocking. 


made a step along the rotten trunk of the tree, | 


‘¢Why, Mr. Morton!” exclaimed Blaisdell, 


and noted the place. He thought he could | in great surprise, ‘‘ what’s the matter? Your 


perceive the print of a heel a few inches back 
of his own. 

‘* Birchmore’s legs are shorter than mine,” 
he said, and drew back his foot a little. 


face’s as red as a fire coal, and you're all of a 
wash sweat!” 

‘«Never mind the sweat. Come, go with me;” 
and taking Blaisdell’s hat from the wooden peg 
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on which it hung, he clapped it on his head, 
and seizing him by the arm, pulled him out 
of doors. 

‘* Where do you want me to go ter?” 

Instead of replying directly, Morton, while 
urging him forward, said, — 

‘* Does Jake Selfridge make boots and shoes 
for all hands?” ; 

‘* Wal, purtymuch. Some buy at the stores, 
and a few make their own.” 

‘** Does he make shoes and boots for Birch- 
more’s folks?” 

‘Old Birchmore makes his own shoes and his 
old woman’s; but the boys and the gals feel 
so big they won’t wear his make, and they git 
Jake to make theirn. Awful stuck-up folks, 
them young Birchmores, ’specially that Ed; 
he’s too big for his breeches.” 

Morton hurried his friend aiong till they 
came to the shop of the shoemaker, whom 
they found making pegs. 

‘*Very much driven, Mr. Selfridge?” said 


Morton. “ 
and so [’m 


‘*No, I hain’t, Mr. Morton; 
makin’ a few pegs ’ginst I am.” 

‘Glad of it. Have you made any boots or 
shoes lately for Edward Birchmore? ” 

‘“No. But he’s spoke to me to make him 
a pair of winter boots, and I’ve got his meas- 
ure in the shop now; took it—lets me see — 


last Monday. He hasn’t got his leather yet. 


It’s over to Harpswell. Mr. Ben Dunning 
tanned it, and hasn’t got it curried yet.” 

‘‘T want you to take that measure and go 
with me and Mr. Blaisdell.” 

‘* Where to?” 

‘* To the big gully.” 

“Ts that so?” 

‘** You must go, Jake,” said Blaisdell; ‘* you 
ought ter, and you know it.” 

‘I don’t like to work agin my own cus- 
tomers.” 

** Right is right, Jake.” 

Reluctantly Selfridge took down the meas- 
ure, and also took a last in his hand, saying, — 

‘For no other man except you would I go, 
Mr. Morton, unless I was forced to.” 

Morton took them to the ground he had re- 
cently gone over. Selfridge, after measuring 
the tracks and comparing them with his meas- 
ure and the last, said, — 

‘**Cordin’ to the best of my judgment, them 
are Edward Birchmore’s tracks.” 

‘**Could they be made by Fred Holmes?” 
said Morton. 

‘“‘ Not by any manner of means. I’ve made 
boots for both. Holmes has a much larger 
foot every way. I didn't hardly believe Ed 
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would do that thing; but I give him up 
now.” 

‘TI wish you to keep this affair to yourselves 
for the present,” said Morton. 

“Why, ain’t they more tracks —a beaten 
path?” said Blaisdell. 

‘* He has some other place of concealment. 
All the goods were not found; and he put 
those there in order that they might be near 
the path by which Holmes was known to go 
home. It was evident they had not been there 
long, for the wrappers were not damp, as they 
must have been had they remained long in 
the ground.” 

** That’s true, forI saw ’em. Warrant he’s 
got ’em stowed away at home.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A MOST OPPORTUNE DISCOVERY. 


So much was Morton encouraged by the un- 
expected success that had thus far crowned his 
efforts to obtain damaging evidence in respect 
to Birchmore’s character, and to so great an 
extent had he become absorbed in the pursuit, 
that he scarcely slept. 

Two nights after his discovery in the gully 
he awoke an hour after midnight, and his 
thoughts took their accustomed channel. 
While reflecting that it was now full time to 
endeavor in some way to meet what he knew 
would be made the most of by his opponent, 
and would weigh most with a jury, to wit, the 
fact that a portion of the very money stolen 
was found in the room and the pocket of 
Holmes, and that his client could offer no ex- 
planation as to how it came there, it at length 
occurred to him that the pants in which the 
money was found, and that he saw at Squire 
Alden’s, were new. He dropped asleep, and 
on awaking the idea occurred with fresh force. 

‘* Yes,” he cried, leaping out of bed, ‘‘ those 
pants were new. Who knows that Holmes 
ever had them on?” 

It was now daylight. He instantly went to 
Mrs. Holmes’s house, and called her and Fred 
out of bed. He said to her, — 

**T recollect that the pants in which the 
money was found appeared to be new.” 

‘* Sartainly, they were bran new. Fred had 
never had them on.” 

‘** Never worn them?” 

“No, sir. Dorcas Dyer made ’em and 
brought ’em to me in the forenoon, and I paid 
her for’em. Iknowwhatshesaid. Says she, 
‘I’m dreadful glad you paid me, for I owe at 
the store for some things, and now as I go 
home along I'll pay Lithgow. Fred kin try 
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*em on when he comes home, and if they want 
any alteration I’ll alter ’em.’ Poor boy, he 
came home the next day, and they took him 
afore he ever got into the house.” 

‘¢ But when I saw him, Mansfield was lead- 
ing him out of the house.” 

‘Yes, sir. John Blaisdell was in here, — 
come to borrow a flax-comb, — and he looked 
out of the window, and said, ‘ Fred is coming.’ 
I ran to the door, to tell him how they’d sarched 
the house, and about the money; and afore I 
could open my mouth, Mansfield jumped out 
behind that laloc bush, and took him. Then 
I begged so hard to Mansfield to let me send 
for you and Mr. Longley, and Blaisdell sot in 
likewise, that he brought him in.” 

**Ts that so?” 

‘© Yes, sir; and Mansfield and Blaisdell will 
tell you that same.” 

An animated conversation, most intensely 
interesting to the parties engaged in it, fol- 
lowed, the results of which will be revealed in 
the future: Morton did not leave the house 
of Mrs. Holmes till after ten o’clock in the 
forenoon; then he paid a visit to Dorcas Dyer 
and Mr. Lithgow. Returning by the shore, 
he encountered Phil Stanwood, who, our read- 
ers will recollect, was a great admirer of Mor- 
ton, and had worked with him on the dam that 
Uncle Tim repaired when Morton was work- 
ing his way through college. 

Phil was accompanied by another young 
man— Stephen Gilbert. Both of them were 
covered with mud from head to foot; even 
their faces were streaked with clay, and their 
feet bare. 

‘*T hope you won’t be frightened, Mr. Mor- 
ton,” said Phil. 

‘Not I, indeed, Phil. 
so muddy?” 

‘* Been drivin’ stakes into the flats to mend 
a hole in a fish-hedge. Steve and I have got 
a fish-hedge to ketch smelts and herrin’. We 
calkerlated to wash when we got up to the 
spring in the big gully. — Steve, I want to 
speak to Mr. Morton. I’ll overtake you.” 

Upon this Gilbert went on, and Stanwood, 
seating himself upon a knoll, invited Morton 
to follow his example. He then said, — 

‘Mr. Morton, I hope you won’t think what 
I am going to say comes from any mean spite 
or revenge upon Edward Birchmore for inter- 
ferin’ twixt me and Jane, though I did and do 
love that girl (and the tears came into Phil’s 
eyes). But I don’t want to see a fine young 
feller—as I know Holmes to be—sent to 
prison by a villain, as I know Birchmore to 
be. I suppose you hain’t a great deal of doubt 


But what makes you 
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in your own mind that he put that money in 
Fred’s pocket.” 

‘‘T have not any doubt as to that.” 

“Well, let me tell you some things, and you 
may make what you like of it. Steve and me 
was down to the fish-hedge a waitin’ for the 
tide to get down, when who should come along 
but Birchmore.” 

‘* How long ago was that?” 

‘‘It was the very day before Fred was taken 
up.” 

‘* What time in the day?” 

‘¢ Jist arter dinner.” 

** Go on.” 

“*T didn’t make much talk with him, for my 
heart was sore at the sight on him; but Steve 
did, and asked him why he wasn’t in the sloop. 
He said he was goin’ to stay at home a spell, 
because his father was goin’-to raise a barn, 
and said he’d come to invite us to the raising 
at one o’clock the next day. Then he pulled 
out his wallet, and showed Steve his money.” 

“Did o see the money?” 

“T did. 

‘Did you take particular notice of it?” 

“You may well think I did, for it had got 
noised about somehow that things had been 
lost out of the sloop, and that it had been laid 
to the men that hauled the goods. I had the 
bills in my own hands.” 

“Was it all bills?” 

‘“¢ There was‘three hard dollars, two was in 
quarters, and a parcel of smali change — pis- 
tareens, fo’pence-’a’-pennies, and sich like, and 
the rest was in bills.” 

‘¢ What kind of bills?” 

‘¢ There was four on ’em — two tens and two 
fives — on the old Portland Bank.” 

‘* Were they new bills, or old and worn?” 

‘¢ One of the tens and one of the fives was 
new bills, the t’other ten was ragged, and 
tother five was an old bill.” 

‘Did you notice any marks on them?” 

‘©No, I didn’t. Steve asked him where he 
gotso much. He said he drawed it in a lot- 
tery. Then he said he was goin’ all round to 
invite people to the raisin’, and went off.” 

*¢ Phil,” said Morton, laying his hand heavily 
on his friend’s shoulder, ‘‘ as sure as you are 
a live man, those were the very bills that were 
found in the clothes of Holmes, and they will 
be producedin court. Can yousweartothem ?” 

‘*T don’t know as to that. “Ikin take oath 
that there were four bills, and to the bigness on 
’em, and I kin take my oath to the ragged one, 
but notastothe rest. ButIain’t through yet.” 

‘*Let me hear all, the least thing that con- 
cerns this matter.” 
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‘¢ Steve and me took the fish out of the hedge 
and dressed ’em. We didn’t git through till 
dusk; stars were coming out; and, don’t you 
think, when we went by Mrs. Holmes’s, Birch- 
more was jist coming out of the back door.” 

‘*Do you know it was he?” 

‘*Do I know it? Steve spoke to him. He 
said there wasn’t anybody in. the house, and 
that he wanted to leave word for Fred, but 
couldn’t wait, and started off. It will come 
out at the great day, if it don’t before, what 
he was there arter — hangin’ round and watch- 
in’ for a chance to git in when Mrs. Holmes 
was out.” 

‘Ts there anything more, Phil?” 

‘*He keeps a wherry at the wharf, and is 
goin’ and comin’ from the sloop to his house 
all times of night. You see, people that are 
tendin’ out for fish they have to turn out 
when the tide sarves, night or day; so we’ve 
been in the way of meetin’ him. The skipper 
goes off and leaves him, and Fred, and Ander- 
son aboard, or leaves him aboar@Palone, or 
they lock up, and have a place to hang the 
key, where the first one that comes can git it; 
and nothing would be easier, if he was dis- 
posed, when they were asleep or gone, to clap 
anything into his boat and take it away.” 

‘*Had you been a police officer you couldn’t 
have been placed in a better position to ob- 
serve his movements.” 

‘*That’s so. I knew you was lookin’ up 
evidence, and if I hadn’t run foul of you to- 
day should a made it my consarn to have seen 
you. Might have found out more. Steve and 
me have seen him carrying bundles, but didn’t 
think anything, because we hadn't hearn about 
there bein’ anything missed till jist latterly; 
if we had, we’d watched him.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) . 


—— To Take A Copy oF A PRINT OR DRAW- 
InG. — Take a sheet of the finest white paper, 
wet it with linseed oil on one side, and wipe 
the oil off clean; then let it dry, otherwise it 
will spoil the picture. When the oil is entirely 
dry, lay the paper over any printed or painted 
picture, and it can be seen perfectly through; 
then with a black lead pencil a copy can be 
easily made of any picture; then put it upon 
a sheet of clean white paper, and, with a tra- 
cer or burnisher, go over the strokes drawn 
upon the oiled paper. In this way the draw- 
ing will be neatly traced on the white paper. 


—— ‘* BEFore you speak, turn your tongue 
seven times.” This isa Haytian proverb, anda 
good one, to prevent quarrels or bitter feelings. 
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MY MOTHER'S FAOE. 
BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


HERE’S a face more beautiful far to me 
Than the fairest of fair ones can ever be, 
Be it perfect and true with its lines of grace, 
Be it man’s, or maiden’s, or sweet child-face. 
Once it was lovely, and young, and fair, 
Crowned by the tresses of soft brown hair; 
And the happy soul, with its changing light, 
Looked from.the hazel eyes tender and bright. 
Once the high brow was white as the snows, 
And the soft cheek flushed with the daintiest 
rose ; 
And many a suitor has sighed in vain 
A smile from the ruby lips to gain. 
But Time with his paints and his brushes 
now 
Has tinted with amber the chin and brow; 
The hair has forgotten its sunny glow, 
And shows ’mid its meshes long lines of snow; 
Dark care and sorrow, with toil and pain, 
Rough hands on the beautiful face have lain ; 
And tears, that came as death drew nigh, 
Have tarnished the rose and dimmed the eye. 
Yet I love it, and think it is more than fair, 
For faith, hope, love, and truth are there. 
When, fevered and helpless, long weeks I’ve 
lain, 
It has cheered and hallowed my bed of pain; 
Has soothed and banished my childish fears ; 
Has laughed with my laughing, and wept with 
my tears; 
With its look of patience in pain and loss, 
Has taught me patient to bear my cross; 
Loved because chastened each stroke to take 
Cheerfully, bravely, for Jesus’s sake. 
O, lovelier far than the fairest can be 
Is my mother’s heaven-lit face to me. 
Ah! my poor heart shrinks and the hot tears 
fall, 
As I think of the time that must come to all, 
When the waving grass and the daisies bright 
May hide the dear face from my longing 
sight. 
Perhaps my Father, in his merciful love, 
Will take me first to my home above; 
Then, by the gates of the golden street, 
I will wait for the sound of her coming feet; 
I will lean o’er the portal of heaven to see 
If up through the starlight she’s coming to 
mes 
But if in his wisdom he calls her now, 
Placing death’s seal on her placid brow, 
I know, when the years of my life are past, 
And my tired soul enters her home at last, ~ 
That close by the throne of eternal grace 
I shall see in its beauty my mother’s face. 
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BY CHARLES, BARNARD. 


OHNNY HIGHSITE was a boy of great, 
talent. He had made a windmill that 
would work, and had constructed a spyglass 
out of an old pair of spectacles. The tube 
of the spyglass was made of paper, and the 
fans of the mill were cut out of a shingle. A 
talented boy can make something out of al- 
most anything. Johnny was not a rich boy, 
and twenty-five cents a month was the limit 
of his spending-money. What did he care? 
His windmill worked splendidly ; and with his 
‘paper spyglass he could see what time it was 
by the clock in the next town. His father 
thought he could even hear the organ play by 
using the glass carefully; but of this we have 
grave doubts. 

Johnny’s father was not 2 moneyed man, and 
our hero was obliged to look out early for 
something to do forhimself. First he thought 
he would be an engineer, and run a locomo- 
tive. He had a ride on the engine one day; 
but the machine shook so dreadfully he was 





afraid he might rattle to pieces, or jar his brain | 


into a jelly. 


something like them, and concluded he wouldn't | 


be an engineer, with a loose back-bone. What 
he should take up for a living became a puz- 
zling question. He thought of several things, 
but could decide upon nothing. 

He wished turnpikes were not going out of 
fashion : he would like to tend the gate first rate. 
He would take one where there was not much 
passing, so that he might have plenty of time 
to read. Helikedtoread very much. He had 
devoured every book in the Sunday school li- 
brary, and sighed because there were no more. 
If he could have had his own way, he would 
have read books all the time. But reading did 
not pay for clothes, and clothes he must have. 
It was October. Cold weather would soon be 
here. His straw hat was a sad wreck, and 
something must be done about it. 

One day, as he passed through a down-town 
street, he Saw a sign in a door-way. 

‘¢ Wanted, a smart boy to learn the business.” 

Asmart boy. Was henotthatvery thing? Of 
course he was. He would go in and see about 
that. Helookedin the door and found a narrow 
entry-way lined on bothsides with pictures. He 
pushed in and came toa flight of steps. Up 
he went boldly, and presently found himself in 
a photograph saloon. Hundreds of pictures 
covered the walls, and a faded carpet covered 
the floor. There were several odd chairs, three 
mirrors, one table, and a counter, behind which 
sat a young woman much run to curls. 


He had read of such things, or | 
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“Did you want your picture taken?” said 
she. . 

‘* Do you want a boy?” replied Johnny. 

“Yes, we do. Do you think you are real 
smart?” 

‘Yes. I made a spyglass once.” 

‘**T suppose you could see a mosquito on the 
steeple with it.” ° 

‘* Well, no; but father said he could hear 
the organ play.” 

The girl laughed, and waved her curls won- 
derfully; then she said, — 

‘“*My! how smart you are! You may go up 
and see Mr. Obscuro.” 

‘* Mr. Obscuro?” 

‘“*Yes. Heis the photoger up stairs. 
wants the boy.” 

She pointed to a door, and Johnny opened 
it, and climbed a steep stairway, and came to 
an attic room with a glass roof. In the mid- 
dle of the room*stood a square wooden box 
on tall iron legs. There was a man standing 
beside it with his head covered with a black 
cloth, and at the opposite side of the room sat 
a woman making up a face. Behind her was 
a picture of a house with an open window 
looking out ona garden. To be sure, there 
was no garden there. It was so well painted, 
and looked so natural, Johnny thought the 
woman would take cold at the open window. 
He guessed that was the reason she made up 
such a face. 

Presently the man pulled his head out of 
the box, took off the black cloth. brushed down 
his tumbled locks. and waving his hand ma- 
jestically, said, — 

‘* Look your best, mum.” 

‘The woman grinned horribly, and for a mo- 
ment not a word was said. Then the man 
winked three times, and cried, — 

* All right, mum.” 

At once the woman gave up making a face. 
Mr..Obscuro — for it was he — turned to John- © 
ny, and said, politely, — 

“Have a tintype, sonny?” 

‘“*No, sir. Icame to see if you wanted a 
boy.” 

*¢ Ah, indeed! 
to clear negatives, and tone up. 
do it?” : 

“TI can try, sir, if you will show me how. I 
made a spyglass once.” 

‘*Hah! indeed! Did it work?” 

‘* Yes, sir; it went first rate in a high wind.” 

** You don’t say!” 

‘s Excuse me, sir. I mean the windmill. I 
made a windmill once, and you could see the 
clock on the steeple two miles off with it. I 
mean the spyglass could.” 


He 


O, yes, we do want a youth 


Can you 
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‘* Boy, what is your name?” 

‘*Johnny Highsite, one hundred and thirty 
years old, number ten Hobash Avenue.” 

‘**Boy, you will do!” 

Mr. Obscuro’ seemed pleased with the bud- 
ding talent of our hero, and engaged him on 
the spot, at two dollars a week and find him- 
self. Johnny was not quite sure what this last 
meant, but comforted himself with the idea 
that such a smart boy as he need not fear being 
lost; he could find himself at any time; of 
course he could. 

Now, to describe all our hero’s doings would 
fill a book, and a dreadfully tiresome book it 
would be. The one great feat that he per- 
formed so commands our attention that we 
can afford to skip things till we come to the 
great day when he threw up the moon. 

To be brief, Johnny was taken into the sa- 
loon of Mr. Obscuro, photographer, to learn 
the business. At first it was his duty to sweep 
out the rooms, run errands, and wash the neg- 
atives. He did not seem to learn very much; 
yet he was patient. One must begin at the 
bottom, and work up. The most successful 
men he had read about had been boys once, 
and swept out offices, and made fires. 

He did not do this, as the saloon was heated 
by steam; and as for washing negatives, that 
was not very bad. They were only pieces of 
window-glass that had to be made very clean 
before the pictures were taken upon them. 

After a while he was promoted to picture- 
copying. Mr. Obscuro gave him some pieces 
of paper prepared in a peculiar way, and some 
negatives from which he was to copy the pic- 
tures. These negatives are pieces of black- 
looking sheet-glass, with spaces and marks all 
through the black film that covers them. If 
you hold a negative before the light, you will 
see a curious picture upon it: all the light 
places will be dark, and the black lines white, 
as if the picture was, somehow, wrong side 
out. 

On the roof of the saloon was a flat place 
covered with tables. Johnny. laid the pieces 
of prepared paper on the tables, facing the sun, 
and put a negative on top of each. The sun 
shone on the glass, and wherever there was a 
thin place, or where the film was gone, the 
light shone through and turned the paper black. 
In a few minutes the sun had burned out the 
picture on the sensitive paper. Then Johnny 
took off the negatives, and there was the pho- 
tograph, with the black and white lines all in 
their proper places. This is the way photo- 
graphs are made. First, the negative, with 
the light and shade reversed, and then the 
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photograph on paper, with everything as it 
should be. After the picture comes out on the 
paper, it is treated in a peculiar way that pre- 
vents it from fading, otherwise it would all 
turn black the moment the shadow of the neg- 
ative is taken away. If you put a piece of 
sensitive paper in the sun, it will turn black. 
Put your hand on it and you will have a pic- 
ture of your hand done in white. Take your 
hand away, and the shadowy hand will turn 
black, like the rest of the paper, unless it is 
secured there by washing or painting it with 
some strange chemicals. This is a very curi- 
ous and interesting matter, and we might, as 
Johnny did, spend a long time in studying it; 
but the moon is waiting to be thrown up, and 
we must hasten on. 

Johnny had been at work in the photograph 
saloon about a year when the great idea came 
to him. He had picked up a good deal of in- 
formation concerning the business, and could 
take atintype almost as well as Mr. Obscuro. 
He thought he ought to do something to as- 
tonish the world, and to prove that he was, 
indeed, a real smart boy. 

Once he thought it would be a fine thing to 
make a camera as big as the room, and take a 
picture as large — well, ever so large — as big 
as a barn door. He thought of this for some 
time, and then concluded to give itup. Where 
could he put the picture after he had made it? 
People would have to stand off half a mile to 
get a good view of it; and then, who would 
buy such a monster picture? If it was the 
portrait of a baby, he would look dreadfully, 
with eyes two yards wide and a mouth as big 
as an omnibus wheel. 

No; he would do something else; he would 
invent a picture, or something. Pondering 
deeply over this matter, he went about his 
work, trusting that the right idea would come 
to him in due time. At last it burst upon him 
in a flash. 

One day a man brought in a large photo- 
graph of the moon as seen through a tele- 
scope. He wished it copied and framed. 
Johnny took the order,.and said that it should 
be done in a few days. The man had hardly 
gone before a woman in faded black appeared, 
and taking a tintype from her pocket-book, 
asked if it could be photographed and en- 
larged. 

‘* Yes,” said Johnny; ‘it can be thrown up 
very easily.” 

The woman was puzzled at this; but not 
wishing to show her ignorance, she merely 
said she would call for the enlarged picture in 
a few days, and then went away. 
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Johnny looked at the tintype. It was the 
picture of a small child in a checked dress. It 
was to be thrown up; and, as he had nothing 
in particular on hand just then, he set about 
the work at once. Placing the tintype on a 
stand in a strong light, he brought up the 
largest camera in the place, and set it before 
the picture. Throwing the cloth over his head, 
to exclude the light, he looked into the camera. 
At first he could see nothing but a blank piece 
of white ground glass. By moving the cam- 
era about he found the picture, and there on 
the glass was the face of the child in a checked 
dress. It was very indistinct, and blurred, and 
upside down. He turned the screws on the 
camera, and the shadowy picture seemed to 
come nearer. It grew larger, and he could 
see the buttons on the child’s dress. He kept 
on turning the screws, and presently he could 
see the threads of the cloth. He procured a 
prepared negative, and slid it into the camera. 
He drew the slide and let the light into the 
camera, and in a few seconds it was finished. 
He drew out the negative in its covered case, 
and took it into the dark closet where the 
‘** fixing ” or securing of the pictures was car- 
ried on. If he had exposed the negative to 
the light in its present condition, it would 
have tarned black at once, and have been ru- 
ined forever. He must, in the dark, pour some 
peculiar chemicals over it, to prevent the light 
from affecting it. This is a very curious oper- 
ation; and did not the moon stand waiting to 
be thrown up, we might stop to examine it. 

In the dark closet was an oil lamp. Lamp- 
light does not affect the chemicals on the neg- 
ative; and this enabled Johnny to see how to 
work. He poured some liquid out of a bot- 
tle over the sheet of glass, and then held it 
up before the lamp. The glass did not seem 
to have anything on it; but as he looked the 
enlarged picture of a child in a checked dress 
began to grow plainer and plainer. Johnny 
treated the negative to its usual queer baths 
and washings, and intimeit was done. From 
this negative he took a photograph on pre- 
pared paper in the usual way. 

When the woman called, Johnny showed her 
a fine large photograph of the child in-a checked 
dress, and returned the little tintype. The two 
pictures were alike, except that one was an 
inch square and the other a foot square. This 
was what was meant by “throwing up.” To 
throw up a picture is to take an enlarged pho- 
tograph of it. Now this throwing up works 
in a curious way. Everything in the small 
picture can be found in the enlarged one, even 
though it is too small to be seen in the first. 
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In the tintype you could not make out that 
the dress was checked; in the thrown-up pic- 
ture the pattern was very plain, and you could 
even see the threads of the cloth. 

The woman had hardly gone before the man 
came in for the copies of the picture of the 
moon. Mr. Obscuro had worked upon this job, 
and Johnny saw him bring out three framed 
copies. One of these Mr. Obscuro wished to 
keep to put in his show-case. The man made 
no objections, and left the picture on the coun- 
ter. The moment he closed the door, Johnny 
took up the picture and began to examine it 
with the greatestinterest. It wasa large black 
picture with a white figure of the round full 
moon upon it. The whole great white globe, 
just as it iooks through a powerful telescope, 
was plainly printed before him. He looked 
at the great white blotches that show where 
wide, stony plains stretch for miles over the 
moon; he traced the winding mountain chains, 
and examined the white rings that show where 
the extinct volcanoes stand; he noticed the 
black shadows in the craters, and the long, 
pointed shadows that the mountain peaks cast 
so far over the shining plains and dusky valleys 
of the strange, mountainous continents of the 
moon. He hadread that a telescope brings 
the moon within two hundred miles of us; that 
is, it makes it look as it would if we could fly 
up in the sky, and, standing two hundred miles 
above it, look down upon it. 

Suddenly a most tremendous idea came to 
our hero. Why not throw up the moon? 

** What,” cried Johnny, ‘‘ what if I should 
throw up this picture, and then take another 
from it and throw that up? I might get a pic- 
ture showing the moon only a hundred miles 
away. Howplain things would be! Perhaps 
if I kept on I might get within a mile, and — 
see the man in the moon! What a proud 
thought! How folks would stare! - Johnny 
Highsite, your everlasting fortune is made. 
Pictures of the thrown-up moon would sell. 
I guess they would; sell like hot cakes. Hi! 
would it not be fun to see how folks lived in 
the moon!” 

Proud thought! it should be carried out at 
once. Trade was dull that afternoon, and 
Johnny easily obtained permission to copy 
the photograph of the moon. He got out the 
largest camera in the room, and having placed 
it before the picture, he, puton the dark cloth 
and looked into the box. With trembling fin- 
gers he touched the screws that move the mag- 
nifying glasses. The upside-down picture on 
the ground glass gave a sudden start, and the 
moon jumped fifty miles nearer our excited 
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photographical astronomer. How the moun- 
tains leaped up and the black craters of the 
volcanoes spread out! He seemed to be look- 
ing right down on a thick cluster of towering 
peaks. The long, pointed shadows spread all 
one way, — towards the east, — showing that 
to the folks in the moon the sun must have 
appeared in the west at the time the picture 
was taken. Ina state of the wildest excite- 
ment at his astounding discovery, he prepared 
a negative two feet square; and in a few mo- 
ments the picture was taken, and he ran to the 
dark closet to fix it. 

He poured on the chemicals, and held up 
the great sheet of glass before the yellow flame 
of the oil lamp. How wonderful! The pic- 
ture did not include the whole moon, but only 
apart. Johnny guessed it must be as large as 
the State of New York, and including a tract 
of very mountainous country. 

He had just time that afternoon to take a 
photograph from the negative before the sun 
went down. He carried the picture home with 
him in his pocket. Nobody must see it. He 
must keep the affair a profound secret, for in- 
deed it was a tremendous discovery. Teleg- 
raphy was nothing to it. His aim was to get 
within a mile of the moon; and until the whole 
series of pictuxes was complete he would not 
show them; no, not even to his mother. The 
first picture had at one jump carried him fifty 
miles; and perhaps in the next the small hills 
and the cities, if there were any in the moon, 
would become visible. 

He was so excited over this that when he 
reached home he could eat no supper. His 
mother gave him an extra large slice of apple 
pie; but he could not touch it with that thrown- 
up moon in his pocket. He must take a bite 
or two and fly to his room to study the pic- 
ture. Locking himself into his chamber, he 
sat up half the night looking at it. Of course 
he could not sleep; and he came down the 
next morning with the precious picture in his 
pocket, ate a hasty breakfast, and went off 
early to the saloon. He was the first there; 
and quickly sweeping out and doing his other 
morning jobs about the place, he prepared to 
goon with his great work. He intended to 
get a hundred miles nearer the moon before 
night, and he must take the first picture before 
business began. 

How very provoking! Just as he was get- 
ting out the great camera, three girls came in 
for their tintypes. He was dreadfully cross 
about it, and took their twenty-five-cent pic- 
tures in such a hurry that one of the girls had 
&@ misty nose, and the others only one eye 
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apiece. Why did they come in just when he 
had almost reached the moon? It never rains 
but it pours. It did seem as if everybody 
wanted their picture taken that day. Mr. Ob- 
scuro and Johnny both worked hard, and a 
heap of very queer pictures was taken. John- 
ny lost his temper, and the pictures lost their 
eyes, noses, and other important features. He 
managed the camera so hastily, and poured 
the chemicals so carelessly, that everything 
went wrong; and the pretty girls nearly cried 
their eyes out when they saw how dreadfully 
they looked in the photographs. 

At last, just at sundown, Johnny found a 
moment to spare; and placing his thrown-up 
moon inthe best light he could find, he wheeled 
up the camera, put on the dark cloth, and 
looked in. On the ground glass he saw a 
sight that nearly took his breath away. A 
range of irregular mountains was pictured on 
the glass. He turned the screws, and they 
came nearer, and stood out bold, with star- 
tling distinctness. He must now be quite close 
to the moon — not over forty miles above it. 
The light was fading, and in a tremendous 
fever of excitement he slid the negative into 
place, and in a moment the wonderful picture 
was secured. It was too late to take a photo- 
graph then, and, with many regrets, he hid 
the negative in a drawer, and went home. 

Dreadful to relate, it rained hard all the 
next day, and he could do nothing about copy- 
ing the picture. He secretly took the nega- 
tive out of the drawer several times during 
the day, and gazed with increasing awe and 
wonder at the strange, strange mountainous 
country it represented. Of course each time 
he had magnified the picture he had reduced 
the size of the piece of country that could be 
seen. He guessed the range of mountains he 
could dimly make out on the black glass was 
not over a hundred miles square; and he im- 
agined he saw things as they would look to a 
bird flying forty miles above the moon. 

How he lived through the next day, which 
happened to be Sunday, need not betold. He 
went to Sunday school; but the moon both- 
ered him greatly. He-could think of nothing 
else, and was absent-minded, inattentive, and 
every way bad inhis class. His teacher was dis- 
turbed. If she had only known about that moon! 

Monday came; and, as soon as he could 
find a spare moment, he took the negative to 
the roof and prepared to copy it in the early 
morning sun. It was soon finished, and he 
carried it into the saloon behind the counter, 
where he could examine it undisturbed. 

How wonderful! What a tremendous dis- 
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covery he had made! Hecould hardly believe 
his eyes when the brown paper gave him a 
bird’s-eye view of a range of strange, fantastic 
mountains. They seemed to be covered with 
dusky white snow and ice. He even thought 
he could see gigantic icicles a thousand feet 
long hanging from the towering peaks. Deep, 
crooked valleys extended in every direction, 
and he guessed the curious white streaks 
showed where glaciers miles long wandered 
down mountain-sides. What a sceneof barren 
desolation and stupendous grandeur! What 
dreary wastes of queer, brownish-white ice 
and snow! And such curious mountains! 
They seemed to have long hairs growing 
straight out from their sides in every direc- 
tion, miles long, and running from. peak to 
peak. Some of the mountains were pointed, 
and some flat, and some leaned over as if ready 
to fall into the deep valleys. No such tre- 
mendous peaks and sierras, nor such sheer 
cliffs, could be found on the earth. 

Truly the scenery of the moon was sublime 
and strange. Every jagged peak and wall-like 
cliff, with all the tremendous fields of snow 
and ice, were bathed in a pale-yellow sunlight, 
save in one place, where a gigantic shadow 
seemed to stretch for miles over the country. 
Johnny guessed it must be the shadow of some 
towering mountain, just outside of the small 
piece of country the picture included. What 
a pity the camera had not taken it in the 
view. It must be a tremendous mountain to 
cast such a shadow —at least twenty miles 
high. The Rocky Mountains would be the 
merest mole-hills beside such a stupendous 
peak. Though he could not see it, he con- 
cluded to call it Mount Highsite. in honor of 
himself. 

Suddenly Johnny looked up, and there stood 
Mr. Obscuro and that dreadfully curly-headed 
girl who tended the counter. ‘Johnny snatched 
up the picture in alarm. 

‘* What is it?” said they. 

“Nothing,” said Johnny. 

*¢ What a fib!” said she. 

‘* It’s a picture of the moon,’ replied Johnny. 

*¢ Indeed!” said Mr. Obscuro; ‘‘let us see it.” 
Johnny reluctantly unrolled the photograph, 
and, asking them not to tell, he related how 
he had thrown up the moon, and, triumphantly 
pointing to the picture, said, — 

** It’s a real picture of. the mountains of the 
moon, just as they look close to. It’s an awful 
great discovery.” 

‘*T should say as much,” said Mr. Obscuro. 
‘* You have performed a tremendous feat, my 
boy. You have thrown up the picture of the 
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moon so high that there is nothing left but 
the image of the paper: on which it was pho- 
tographed. Your range of snow mountains is 
only the roughness of the paper; and the 
shadow of Mount Highsite is only a magnified 
finger-mark or a splash of the chemicals. It 
is an awful great discovery, my boy; but you 
have thrown the moon so high we can’t find 
it. It is very fortunate it was only on paper, 
because it would be really bad to lose the 
moon.”* 

The curls sat down in a chair and laughed 
till she cried, and Mr. Obscuro haw-hawed 
like a house-a-fire. As for Johnny, he tore up 
the picture, and never went near the moon 
again as long as he lived. 


THE POMPOUS JACKASS. 
BY THOMAS POWELL. 


STUPID ass, whose shoulders bore 
The bones of some great saint of yore, 

Mistook the homage of the crowd 
As meant for him, and brayed aloud: 
‘*T certainly deserve the praise 
Which everybody to me pays. 
And, though I thistles much prefer 
To incense or to chorister, 
Despite my beautiful long ears, — 
Whose majesty to all appears, — 
Yet still ’tis pleasant to receive 
The homage which these people give.” 
A bystander, who heard the ass, 
Thought he’d not let this blunder pass, 
But laughing said, ‘‘’Tis not to you, 
Poor fool, the adoration's due 
That' meets you on this crowded road; 
*Tis given to your precious load — 
The sacred relics that were once 
The bones of some most pious dunce.” 
Although, with most, a living ass 
Outweighs a poor dead saint, alas! 
How oft, on every side, we see 
Proofs of this wretched vanity ; 
And stupid judges often take 
Respect that’s paid for their robe’s sake, 
Which, when stripped off, reveals to us 
A creature most ridiculous. 


eee 


— PyTHAGoRAS, Plato, and others of the 
ancient philosophers, were of the opinion that 
there could be no motion of the world, or 
rolling of the spheres, without the assistance 
of music, ‘since the Supreme Deity created 
all things harmoniously.” 
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AMONG THE RAFTSMEN. 


BY FRANK H. TAYLOR. 


IV.—RUNNING THE RAPIDS. 


HE bank where the rafts were tied was 

covered with raftsmen when the boys 
landed. The pilots and owners of the rafts 
stood by themselves, talking of the market and 
lumber, while the younger raftsmen formed a 
group by themselves, where they were testing 
the superiority of each other’s muscle in box- 


ing and wrestling.- Most of these latter were’ 


young men of about eighteen or twenty, living 
in neighboring towns on the head-waters of 
thecreek. They had often met in these sports, 
at elections and town meetings, before, and 
now wished to gain more honors, or retrieve 
lost ones, over their old rivals. 

The boys strolled up to the group of young 
men to see the sport. A ring was formed by 
the spectators, and in this the actors were 
struggling. The ‘‘ best men” from two rival 
villages were matched against each other in a 
wrestle, which is the favorite sport of boys or 
men on the river. The excitement is intense 
as the wrestle proceeds, and now one and then 
the other seems to have the advantage; and 
when at last one gains the victory, he is cheered 
lustily by both friend and rival. But he must 
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hold his position as victor of the’ ring by 
wrestles with the best man from each village 
represented among the rafts. The man who 
is victor in the last contest is termed “ bully,” 
his prowess is reported to the other rafts, and 
at each place of landing he will be called on 
in a wrestle. 

The boys watched the sport until the pilot 
called to them, and said they must havea pilot 
to run the rapids. 

**Can’t you run it?” asked Laurie. 

_*No; I -have not been through them for. 
some time; and it is best not to risk it,” said 
the pilot. 

‘© Where can we find a pilot?” asked Laurie. 

‘¢ Come with me, and I will show you,” said 
the pilot. 

They walked down to the creek, and the pi- 
lot led them towards a group of men stand- 
ing there. 

** Get one of those,” said he, ‘‘and we will 
start pretty soon, as we have rested long 
enough.” 

“T’ll attend to it,” said Laurie, who had done 
most of the business since they started. 

As Laurie neared them he was struck by their 
strange appearance. They were dressed in 
poorer clothes than raftsmen usually wear; 
they wore moccasons, and there was a‘crin- 
ging appearance about them which Laurie did 
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not like. But what seemed to him the most 
singular was their color. It was not black 
enough for negroes, and, besides, their hair 
was long and straight. 

“Indians,” thought Laurie, as he came 
nearer. 

And in spite of his manliness he was a little 
afraid of them as he remembered the stories 
he had read of ‘‘ the cruel red man.” 

He stepped up to one whom he thought the 
best looking, and asked him if he was a pilot. 

‘Ugh, me pilot,” said the Indian, in broken 
English. 

‘‘ What's your price?” 

‘*You give me, how much?” 

** One dollar.” 


Wrestling among the Raftsmen. 


‘*No enough. Me take two.” 


‘* No, you won’t. I can’t give you butone,” 
said Laurie, who knew the price usually paid. 

‘No; me take one and half,” said the In- 
dian. 

‘¢T’ll find some one else, I guess,” said Lau- 
rie, turning away. 

‘Me take it,” said the Indian, following him. 

‘Come on, then,” said Laurie, leading the 
way to the raft, where the pilot and boys were. 

“Did you ever run the rapids?” asked the 
pilot of the Indian. 

‘“Yes; I run him much,” responded the In- 
dian. 

‘* What’s your name?” 
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** John Halfmoon.” 

“* He’s all right, boys; I’ve heard of him,” 
said the pilot. 

‘““Where do these Indians live?” 
Laurie. 

‘“‘At their reservation on the Alleghany. 
They have some land set off for them by the 
government, where they live under their own 
laws and chiefs. Most of them have good 
houses, and are quite wealthy. They are the 
best pilots we have on the river, knowing every 
turn and rock; and they have a native-born 
coolness in danger.” 

Pheelim soon came down to the raft; they 
then cast off, and began pulling into the 
stream. A number of other rafts were also 
pulling out at the same time, and the stream 
seemed to be covered with lumber. Some of 
therafts coming from up the stream, having pi- 
lots on board who could run the rapids, did not 
tie up, but attempted to run by those which were 
tying up or pulling out. One of these, which 
contained four pieces, and was heavily loaded, 
struck against a light one, which was at that 
moment pulling out, crushing in the boards 
of the lighter one as if they were sticks, and 
crowding it down upon the rafts belowit. The 
next raft was the one belonging to the boys, 
which was also pulling out, and below this 
was one tied to the shore. The two rafts were 
but a few rods above them, and bearing down 
swiftly. 

‘¢ There'll be a stave here, if we’re not care- 
ful,” said the pilot, as he saw the rafts bear 
down ypon them; ‘‘and unless we get clear 
of this one below, it will be all day with us.” 

“ Pull, pull!” said the Indian; ‘‘ maybe me 
get clear.” 

‘¢ We can’t do it,” said the pilot, as he saw 
the rafts were bearing down too swiftly for 
their escape. . 

He turned to the raft’below him. There was 
but ten feet of water between the two rafts, 
and those above them were already within 
that distance. He saw that if their raft was 
caught between them, it would be crushed like 
a cockle shell. 

“We're in for it, boys,” said he. ‘‘ Now, 
take care of yourselves. The moment the 
rafts touch, spring upon the one tied to the 
shore, and run for the bank.” 

“‘ Me save it,” said the Indian, picking up an 
axe. ‘ You pull, pull like everything, and me 


asked 


‘all right.” 


As he said this, he sprang over the inter- 
vening space, upon the raft which was tied to 
the shore, and ran across it to where the cable 
was fastened. This he severed with one quick 
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blow of the hatchet, and darted back to the 
raft. The pilot saw the Indian’s plan, and 
telling Pheelim to pull his best, exerted all his 
strength upon the oar. Being thus loosened 
from the bank, the lower raft swung down with 
the current, and just in time, for the rafts 
above were already within a few feet, and 
there was still danger of acollision. This was 
prevented, however, by the Indian, who grasped 
a long pole as he sprang upon the raft, and 
placing it against those above, began push- 
ing. This example was followed by the boys, 
and by their united efforts the raft was soon 
clear. 

But below them the creek was still filled for 
nearly a mile with rafts, and there was con- 
stant danger of a collision as they passed 
along. The Indian pilot, however, was perfect- 
ly cool,and had not seemed excited even when 
danger appeared most imminent. He gave 
his orders in a single word, or with a gesture; 
and the boys, who had become. somewhat 
excited during the above scene, were quite 
cool as they watched him. Several times they 
bumped against other rafts, and once struck 
so hard as to start the boards, and rouse the 
boys’ fears. 

‘I’m glad that’s through with,” said Sam, 
as they passed the last raft. ‘‘ A fellowdidn’t 
know whether he was rich or not while run- 
ning through there.” 

‘* But here comes something worse yet,” said 
the pilot. 

‘*What’s that?” 

“The rapids. Don’t you see how much 
swifter the water runs; and you can see down 
below there that it is full of bars and rocks.” 

‘* How far is it like that?” 

‘* All the way to Warren, about eight miles, 
and we can run it in an hour.” 

‘“Why, that’s almost a mile in seven min- 
utes,” said Laurie. 

“Yes; and as we are the first over this sea- 
son, we must be more than usually careful.” 

The water was clear of rafts below them, as 
they were the first to pull out, and just behind 
them came Mr. Norton’s rafts. The water was 
quite high, as it must be to clear the bars, 
rocks, and islands, of which the river seemed 
to be full. Every few rods the raft would be 
pulled to the right or left, and they would 
glide by some bar of sand, or a rock which 
almost reached to the surface. The men were 
kept pulling all of the time, and the boys now 
and then lent a helping hand at one of the 
oars. Besides these rocks and bars, the sur- 
face of the water was covered with lumber, 
creek rubbish, and floating trees. In places 
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islands were covered with water, and the trees 
growing upon them looked as if standing in 
the middle of the river. 

“‘These are hard places to run,” said the 
pilot, as they passed one of the islands, where 
the boys could see the bank within a few feet | 
of the raft. ‘*The water very often moves 
parts of the land, with the trees, into the chan- 
nel where we usually run, and we must find 
new channels.” 

‘* There’s one ahead that looks as if it was 
across the creek,” said Laurie, pointing to a 
tree standing almost in their course. 

‘* It does look like it,” said the pilot. “I'll 
ask the Indian. — Isn't that a change in the 
current, John?” 





“No enough. Me take two.” 


‘¢ Looks so,” said the Indian. ‘We run it 
down.” , 

‘¢ What’s he going to do?” asked Sam. 

‘¢ He thinks he can run against it andeknock 
it down,” said the pilot. ‘*‘ The roots are 
probably loosened by the water, and at the 
rate we are going we can run it under. There 
are bars on each side, so we can’t turn out.” 

The tree was a small one, not more than a 
foot through, but was thickly branched. It 
was submerged for three or four feet, and 
leaned slightly down the stream. The Indian 
stood on the forward end, and coolly gave his 
orders, running straight to the tree. The raft 
struck it with great force, toppling it over, and 
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bearing it down under the waters. The boys 
could hear the branches scraping and scratch- 
ing on the bottom of the raft, as it went un- 
der, and then it rolled up behind, completely 
loosened from the earth. 

Mr. Norton was piloting the raft behind 
them, and as he saw the tree rise up within a 
few feet of him, he attempted to pass by pull- 
ing to one side. The tree caught upon a sand- 
bar, and was rolled up by the force of the wa- 
ters until the branches and greater part of the 
trunk were out of water, while the roots were 
still submerged. In the attempt to pull the 
raft aside, it swung around, and caught 
broadside upon the tree near its middle, 








“*Me save it.” 


and the next moment it broke apart where 
the pieces were coupled together, throw- 
ing the lumber and shingles into the creek. 
One of the pieces thus broken apart floated 
down in the direct channel, while the other 
stuck on the bar. Mr. Norton was upon the 
floating piece, and began to catch the lumber 
which had been thrown into the water, while 
those upon the bar commenced unrafting, 
throwing the boards into the creek, to be 
. floated down until they could be drawn ashore 
and rafted again. 

‘* What will father do with his raft?” asked 
Sam. 

**Run it to Warren, and wait until the other 
piece is rafted. He can run it down with 
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one oar, and a board for a rudder,” said the 
pilot. 

They were now nearly through the rapids, 
and the boys were congratulating themselves 
upon the security of their raft. They were 
sitting upon the shingles talking of their plans, 
when the raft struck a bar with a shock that 
sent them, shingles and all, rolling upon the 
raft. 

‘““What’s up?” said Laurie, springing to his 
feet. 

‘* Stuck on a bar, I guess,” said the pilot. 

“The raft has stopped entirely,” said Sam, 
‘and those other rafts will be running into us.” 

‘Maybe we can get it off before they get 
here,” said the pilot. ‘If it isn’t-on too hard 
we can pry it off.” 

‘This new one, never here before; but we 
get off,” said the Indian, as he commenced 
pulling off his moccasons. 

‘* Off with your boots, Pheelim. — And you, 
boys, can help us,” said the pilot. 

The boys undressed their feet, rolled up their 
trousers; and picked up some of the hand- 
spikes that had been puton board. The wa- 
ter was not over two feet deep here; and the 
boys were soon beside the men in the water. 

‘¢ Suppose you couldn’t pry the raft off,” said 
Sam; ‘‘ what would you do then?” 


“‘Unraft it, or, perhaps, only take the shin- 
gles off, and make it lighter.” 

‘¢ But some of the rafts would run into us by 
that time,” said Clare. 

‘“¢ And maybe that would shove us off,” said 


the pilot. ‘‘ But if the raft goes off in a hurry, 
you boys must spring for it, or you may be 
left on the bar.” 

The raft had run on to the bar some dis- 
tance, and they found it hard to move it; be- 
sides, the sand was too soft to make a good 
fulcrum. 

‘¢This will never do,” said the pilot, after 
they had worked some time. ‘‘We must try 
some other means.” 

*¢ Why can’t we shovel the sand away?” said 
Laurie. ‘‘ We might use pieces of boards as 
shovels.” 

“Just the thing,” said the pilot. 

They provided themselves with pieces of 
boards, and using them as shovels, they soon 
cleared away a large space beneath the raft. 

‘¢ Now use the boards for levers,” said the 
pilot. ‘Now, all ready. Yo, heave! and off 
she goes!” 

The last lift started it, and it floated off, all 
springing upon the raft butSam. He had been 
too slow, and before he could gather himself, 
the raft was too far for a leap. 
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‘‘That’s an unceremonious leave-taking,” 
said Sam, as the raft floated away. ‘‘Halloo! 
ain’t you going to take me on board?” 

‘“‘Tt’s too late now,” shouted the pilot. 
‘‘ Your father’s raft will take you off in two 
minutes.” 

‘‘ But I shall drown!” shouted Sam. 

‘‘Can’t we get him?” asked Clare and Lau- 
rie, who began to be afraid he might be 
drowned, although they had laughed when 
they first saw him left on the bar. 

‘‘ The water isn’t deep enough to drown him,” 
said the pilot. ‘And you see his father’s raft 
is already in sight, and will reach him before 
we can. — Stand where you are, and you’re all 
right,’*he shouted to Sam. 

‘Well, I've heard of shipwrecked sailors on 
islands before now, but I don’t believe the 
island was under water. But the water is 
growing cold, and there is no earthly place to 
repose here,” said Sam, as he retreated to the 
highest point of the bar, which was only two 
or three inches under water. 

Mr. Norton’s single piece was now close to 
the bar, and Sam waded out as far as he could 
to reach it. 

‘“What does this mean? How came you 
here?” asked Mr. Norton, as he pulled Sam 
upon the raft. 


‘¢ Circumstances over which I had no con- 
trol,” said Sam, laughing at the thought of 
his adventure. 


He then told Mr. Norton of their accident, 
and how he happened to be left. 

‘* Well, your clothes are not wet; so I guess 
you won’t catch cold; but you had better wrap 
yourself up,” said his father. 

Sam wrapped himself in his father’s great- 
coat, and sitting down upon the raft, soon felt 
as well as ever. 

The boys’ raft reached Warren without any 
more accidents, and Sam found them on the 
raft waiting forhim. Mr. Norton immediately 
began coupling his rafts together, and making 
everything ready to start on the morrow. The 
rafts were built three pieces wide and twenty- 
one long, with three bars at each end. Near 
the centre of these rafts their house, or shanty, 
was built, consisting of a single room, and 
with wooden bunks on the sides, filled with 
straw, forsleeping-places. The shanties upon 
those rafts where there were ladies were divid- 
ed into two apartments. 

The boys made arrangements to couple their 
raft with some of Mr. Norton’s; their own 
pilot was to run it, and Mr. Norton was to 
furnish the men for the whole raft. The boys 
were to run it as their own until there was a 
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chance fora sale. Their raft was soon coupled, 
a shanty built, and everything ready for a start. 

A large number of rafts had now come in, 
and they reported nearly a dozen rafts stove 
on the rapids. This statement was soon veri- 
fied by the lumber which came floating down 
the creek. 





be What's up?”? 


The men were busy all that day catching 
their timber and rafting their broken rafts. 
The boys worked with the men, assisting any 
who needed help, and doing good service in 
catching lumber. They became well known 
among the raftsmen as the boy lumberers. 
They took their honors, however, quite coolly, 
although they talked it over at night before 
they went to sleep, and told each other what 
they had heard the men say of them through 
the day. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— WE are informed that the heads of chil- 
dren born of civilized parents are larger than 
the heads of children born among savage na- 
tions. As the savages become civilized, and 
cultivate the intellect, the heads of their -chil- 
dren gradually increase in size. Itis said that 
we have two less teeth than our forefathers 
possessed ages past, and many persons of the 
present era never have any wisdom teeth. 
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THE TWO MULLERS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF TH. CHIARA. 
BY MRS. LYDIA P. PALMER. 


“ ELL, this is singular,” said the aged 
director of a boys’ institute toa young 
man who was arranging school-books. 

‘‘Do you wish anything, sir?” asked the 
young man, modestly. 

‘*Yes; see here. In this letter Ernst Muller 
is announced for our school; and I think it is 
not more than ten days since I received one 
by the same name,” said the director. ‘‘ Look 
over the catalogue, Albin,” he continued. ‘I 
cannot, even with the best glasses, read your 
fine writing.” 

Albin Thomasen, Master Giebel’s factotum, 
took the list, ran through it hastily, and read, 
‘*Ernst Muller, entered this institute on the 
1st of October of the presént year.” 

‘¢ Well, there we have it,” said Master Gie- 

-bel; ‘and his double will appear this after- 
noon. It would be comical if Ernst Muller 
No. 2 should also be a red-cheeked little fel- 
low, with light brown hair, laughing blue 
eyes, and accompanied by his mother.” 

** Ah, sir, and such a mother!” returned Al- 
bin. ‘I was an unobserved witness when the 
worthy woman took leave of the little man. 
I have heard many sermons in my life; but 
the most learned theologian never spoke to my 
heart as did this simple-appearing woman, 
while she talked to her son of virtue, justice, 
and true honor.” 

‘* Well, well, it must have been affecting,” 
said Master Giebel. ‘‘ And now we will see 
how Ernst 2d introduces himself.” 

A few hours later a coach drew up before 
the institute, and an elegantly-dressed man 
of about forty years, with stern features and 
haughty bearing, sprang out, followed bya 
tall, slender boy of twelve, whose look hung 
timidly upon his father’s every movement. 

In the hall stood one of those boys who, too 
poor to pay the costs of the institute, were per- 
mitted, in return for all sorts of services, to 
eat, in a corner of the dining-room, the food 
which the paying boys left, and, when not 
needed about the house, to be present at the 
school exercises, upon an extra bench behind 
the last row. This boy now informed the di- 
rector of the stranger’s arrival. 

While money and other necessary matters 
were arranged, Ernst stood erect beside his 
father, with hat in Hand and eyes cast down 
—a picture of trembling obedience. When 
ready to leave, the father turned to his son 
and said, — 
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‘** You understand me, and well know what 
to expect if you do not appear before the world 
creditably. I can easier.forgive a fault that 
no one knows of than a weakness that makes 
my name a by-word for idle people. Study 
diligently. Your testimony must be perfect; 
remember that; otherwise—” Here he gave 
the boy his hand to kiss, then took leave po- 
litely of the director, and stepped proudly out 
of the room. 

After Ernst had been led to the other boys, 
Master Giebel said to his assistant, — 

‘*How do you like Mr. Muller, Albin? 
Doesn’t he speak as decidedly as if he were a 
Spartan? And the slender, pale boy, with the 
large, downcast eyes, how humble an wever- 
ential he appeared! I wish the whole school 
had been present to take an example from him.” 

**TIt doesn’t become me to judge of the fa- 
ther,” said Albin; ‘still, I cannot uncondi- 
tionally assent to his principle — that much is 
pardonable if only it is not known. I am 
better pleased with the widow’s son. He, too, 
kissed his mother’s hand, but at the same time 
embraced her tenderly, while his eyes filled 
with tears. That was reverence and sincere 
affection.” , 

‘The whole difference,” said,the director, 
** may consist in this — that the we manner is 
the result of the strict, manly, and the other 
of the yielding, womanly, training. For my . 
part, I like the former best.” 

According to custom in Master Giebel’s in- 
stitution, the yearly distribution of the three 
sleeping-rooms was decided by lot; and thus 
accident brought the two Mullers into the 
same room, which finally resulted in a still 
closer connection. 

For distinction, we will name the widow’s 
son Ernst August, and the other Ernst Adolph, 
though in the institute both were simply called 
Ernst. Theschool yearcommenced. August 
showed great power of comprehension, a good 
memory, and eager attention. His written 
exercises were easily performed, and mostly 
free from faults. Consequently he had many 
leisure hours, which he employed in ‘useful 
reading or drawing, while the inattentive pu- 
pils had often to work during the hours for 
recreation, and then only in part satisfied the 
demands of their teachers. Adolph was al- 
ways found among the latter. 

Though endowed by nature with not less 
capacity than August, he nevertheless remained 
far behind him. He could give a strict ac- 
count each day of all that had happened in the 
school-room, except the teacher’s instruction; 
for this he had no memory. How one boy 
had stuttered, another had given the wrong 
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answer, and a third had gesticulated with his 
mouth wide open, —all this he could repre- 
sent, to the great amusement of his comrades. 
He even made a blank book, in which he drew 
the contortions of various faces, and called it 
his grimace-gallery. At the same time, 
however, he managed to obtain from his teach- 
ers the reputation of an attentive, well-man- 
nered pupil; for he always sat before an open 
book, with pencil in hand, diligently noting, 
and occasionally fixing his eyes on the teach- 
ers. The good men little knew that they were 
helping to increase the grimace-gallery, and 
only regretted that Adolph’s industry brought 
so little to pass. But enough. He stood in 
favor,and was held up as a pattern for the 
other pupils. 

‘* Well,” said Master Giebel one day, to his 
assistant, ‘‘which of us was right? Is not 
Ernestus Secundus a fine boy?” 

i According to outward appearance, certain- 
ly,” was Albin’s reply. ‘* But time reveals all.” 

‘*T have observed him closely,” continued 
the director, ‘‘and have only seen what was 
praiseworthy in him; while in Ernestus Pri- 
mus I have seen much that displeased me. 
For instance, I often find the latter making 
some trifle during the hours intended for study. 
Ernestus Secundus studies zealously ; Ernestus 
Primus plays or reads descriptions of travels. 
A few days ago there was a great uproar in 
the sleeping-room of the two~Mullers. I 
opened the door suddenly. In an instant every 
boy was in his place except your protégé, who 
stood at the great round table with his ‘back 
turned towards me, playing with a card house, 
and took no notice of my presence. I thun- 
dered, ‘What's going on here?’ The red- 
cheeked scamp looked at me smiling, and 
pointed to hiscompanions. These were silent. 
At length Leonard, my waiting-boy, said, 
‘Master Giebel, it is Muller’s fault.’ And, 
would you believe it, the guilty one heard this 
accusation as unmoved as if he were the pur- 
est innocence! I was angry; but, as it is 
against my principle to punish when in that 
state, I withdrew, after throwing a reprimand- 
ing look at him, and resolved, when I should 
be in a quieter mood, to punish his insolence. 
I was scarcely in my room when Ernestus Se- 
cundus came and humbly begged that I would 
forgive his friend just this time. I consented 
out of love to the good boy. Now, what do 
you say to that?” 

‘“*T will withhold my judgment for the pres- 
ent,” answered Albin. 

From this time Adolph was poor Leonard’s 
bitter enemy. Yet, true to his father’s teach- 
ings, he only revenged himself in secret. 
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“The villain!” he said to himself; ‘* why 
did he call my name? And if the old director 
were not as simple as my namesake, I should 
have found myself in a pretty fix when he 
had discovered his counterfeit.” 

The cause of the tumult was a caricature 
which Adolph had just finished of the good 
Giebel, in which he was represented in his 
large, flowered wrapper and long, pointed 
night-cap, a glass of wine in one hand and the 
leg of a goose in the other, sitting at a table 
before an open book, under which was writ- 
ten, ‘‘Evening Devotions.” The boys all 
laughed boisterously over it, except August, 
who, occupied with his card house, took no 
notice of it, and, in fact, was ignorant of the 
cause of the merriment; therefore his uncon- 
scious manner when the director appeared at 
the door. 

Things now went rather hard with the good 
Leonard, for Adolph never neglected, when 
he could do so unobserved, to put a handful 
of salt in the food set aside for him, or to throw 
a glass of water on his bread, so that the un- 
fortunate boy had often to go without his din- 
ner. He succeeded after a time in discovering 
the author of this mischief; but frequent bit- 
ter experience had taught him that it would | 
be useless to complain to the director of his 


favorite; so he told his trouble to the assistant, 
who, alike kind to all, was never influenced by 
prejudice. ® 

‘* Who could be so heartless as to begrudge 
you the crumbs from the table of the rich?” 


said Albin. ‘* Have you no idea?” 

‘** Ah, worthy sir,” Leonard replied, ‘‘ a poor 
boy, dependent on the favor of others, shouldn’t 
disclose suspicions that might be regarded as 
slander. Permit me to say nothing about the 
matter, but to beg that you will keep the food 
designed for me near yourself, and give it to 
me with your own hand.” 

‘¢ That I will do, my boy,” returned Albin. 

This new arrangement was quietly carried 
out, to the no little surprise of Adolph. 

Meanwhile time was passing swiftly, and 
the dreaded epoch —the examination — was 
near at hand. The very thought of it brought 
the sweat to Adolph’s brow. True, the kind 
August helped him write his last composi- 
tion, and when at night all around were sleep- 
ing, sat down beside Adolph before the little 
night-lamp, and explained incomprehensible 
sentences, and tried to impress his memory. 
But all in vain. A year’s neglect could not be 
retrieved in fourteen days. How many youths 
of superior abilities trifle with these precious 
gifts, because they regard earnest life as an 
ever-distant phantom! 
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The examination took place, and the testi- 
monies were distributed. The two Mullers 
entered their sleeping-room and opened theirs 
at the same moment. 

‘¢ What shall I do?” cried Adolph, quite be- 
side himself. ‘‘ My father threatened me with 
severe punishment in his last ietter if I should 
not be found at least one of the best. And 
here I have such a wretched testimony! He 
is coming to-morrow. Dear Ernst, what shall 
Ido? I shall die with anxiety.” 

Thus he lamented, and finally threw him- 
self sobbing upon his bed. August now read 
his own report, and found ‘‘Excellent” in 
nearly every department. He imprinted a hot 
kiss upon the paper that contained his happi- 
ness. 

‘Let me see 
Adolph. 

He read it through his tears, then sprang 
from the bed as if seized by a powerful thought, 
and fell violently upon the neck of his aston- 
ished companion. 

‘* Friend, brother,” he cried, ‘* you can save 
me, you alone! No one has seen our testi- 
monies. Let me have yours, and’ you take 
mine!” 

‘‘ What a demand!” August exclaimed. 

‘* Dear, good Ernst, you will save my life. 
With my testimony I dare not enter my fa- 
ther’s presence. Nothing is left but for me 
to go out into the wide world, if you refuse my 
request. O, help me! save me!” he contin- 
ued, with streaming eyes. 

The kind-hearted August was deeply moved, 
and said, — 

‘¢ Well, I will change with you. Itis hard 
for me, very hard. But if my refusal should 
bring you misfortune, my testimony would 
give me little comfort. SoI will change, but 
only on two conditions.” 

‘‘‘Speak, speak!” cried Adolph, extending 
his hand for the paper. 

‘* First,” said August, ‘“‘that I may tell my 
good mother the truth. She won’t expose our 
secret,” he continued, as he saw Adolph’s 
frightened expression, ‘‘ for she does not re- 
quire that I stand honorably just before men, 
but before God and my own conscience.” 

‘* And the second condition? ” asked Adolph, 
anxiously. 

‘* That you will treat Leonard kindly. You 
torment him in every possible way, and com- 
plain of him to the director without cause. 
Will you promise to desist from this wicked 
practice?” 

** Yes, yes,” answered Adolph. ‘ From love 
to you I will do anything, only give me the 


it,” said the disconsolate 
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report. Here is mine. But besides ourselves 
and your mother, no one must know anything 
about it.” 

The exchange was made amid repeated em- 


.braces, and Adolph then went down trium- 


phantly into the garden, where the other boys 
had gathered, while August remained in his 
room, thoughtful, and questioning if he had 
really done right. At length he wiped his 
moist eyes, and said, — 

‘*God, my conscience, my mother, and the 
teachers know what I am; have I not, then, 
witnesses enough of my worth? And if I pre- 
vent an unhappy catastrophe in Adolph’s 
fate, and he is led thereby, in coming years, 
to an orderly and industrious life, may I, not, 
then, ascribe to myself the merits of two good 
results? Besides, no one except Adolph’s fa- 
ther will know anything about it, and soI shall 
suffer no disgrace through my friend’s happi- 
ness.” After this argument, August went down 
to the school-room and shared his secret with 
his sensible mother. 

But the exchange had not, after all, been 
quite secret, for Leonard, who was cleaning 
the next room, had heard every word. He, 
however, resolved to be silent, as long as no 
unpleasant consequences to August grew out 
of it; but, in the opposite case, to disclose the 
matter to the unprejudiced assistant. 

Meantime Adolph had shown his excellent 
report to several boys who were not in the 
same class with himself, and, on entering the 
dining-room, as his eye fell on August, said, 
mockingly, — : 

‘¢ That goose can’t show such a report as 
mine!” 

Just then he felt his elbow jerked, and 
Leonard beckoned to him to step out. 

‘* Master Muller,” said he, ‘‘ I overheard the 
conversation between yourself and August. 
I will, however, say nothing about it, if it 
doesn’t injure the noble boy. But beware that 
you don’t act the villain towards him, orI will 
expose you. Moreover, in clearing up the 
room I found some of your nice drawings.” 

‘*Be silent, dear Leonard; you shan’t be 
sorry,” Adolph whispered, pale and trembling, 
as he slipped back into the dining-room. 

A few days afterwards the director called his 
pupils together to look over their testimonies. 
This the two Mullers had not expected. The 
higher classes were soon disposed of, and then 
came that of August and Adolph. 

‘*‘T have found,” said the director, ‘many 
good testimonies among my pupils, but none 
that can compare with that of Ernestus Se- 
cundus. Look at it, Albin.” 


- 
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The assistant ran his eye over it, and invol- 
untarily exclaimed, — 

‘* Good Heavens! hawis that possible? He 
was the poorest in all my classes!” 

Adolph stood with his eyes fixed upon the 
floor, and glowing like a peony. 

‘* See how modest he is!” continued the di- 
rector. ‘* You may all look at him as an ex- 
ample of diligence and humility.” 

Albin left the room completely confounded. 
He would have sought an-explanation of the 
mystery from the other teachers; but they had 
left the institute at the beginning of the vaca- 
tion; so he must wait patiently until their re- 
turn. The director now commanded August 
to read his testimony aloud. He begged to 
be excused. 

‘¢ Obey instantly, idle boy!” said Giebel. 

‘* Pardon me, sir; but I cannot read it be- 
fore the boys,” said August, and ran weeping 
from the room. 

Two of the largest boys were ordered to 
bring him back. Adolph was nowseized with 
an inexpressible fear lest August, driven to 
such straits, should revea! the secret. SO he 
threw himself on his knees before the director, 
and begged so imploringly for his friend, that 
the director consented to excuse August from 
reading his testimony, but at the same time 
declared he would dismiss him from the school. 


Mr. Muller was so delighted, on his arrival, 
with his distinguished son, that he took him 
on a tour in the surrounding country. On 
their return to the institute they were greeted 
by a pleasant surprise. They found pupils 
and teachers, all except Albin, assembled in 


the brilliantly-lighted drawing-room. The 
director stepped up to Mr. Muller, and said 
earnestly, — 

‘* The ducal prince, who has heard from our 
worthy rector of your son’s superior talents 
and diligence, has graciously resolved to be- 
stow on him a yearly stipendium of four 
hundred gulden until the completion of his 
education. And here,” continued the direct- 
or, after enjoying the astonishment of father 
and son, ‘‘I deliver to you the document con- 
firming the same.” 

A solemn stillnese reigned in the room, ex- 
cept that the door opened softly, and the form 
of a boy reeled out. It was August, who 
sought solitude to give vent to his grief. 

Soon after, the assistant, who had just re- 
turned from a visit to a friend, met Leonard 
standing at the drawing-room door, . and 
asked, — 

‘* What is the occasion of this jubilee?” 

**O, Mr. Albin,” said Leonard, ‘it is an 
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occasion that cuts me tothe heart. Theducal 
prince has endowed the long Ernst there with 
a scholarship; and I heard Master Giebel tell 
that proud man that our little industrious 
Ernst didn’t deserve to bear the same name 
with his son; and the long booby laughed.” 

Albin walked up to the director, and asked, — 

‘* What are you celebrating?” 

‘*My son, obedient to my instruction, has 
striven for honor, and has obtained it,” said 
the aristocratic Muller. 

** You must know,” added the director, ‘‘ that 
we are celebrating the festival of talent and 
industry.” 

‘* Very good,” returned Albin. . ‘And now, 
with your permission, I will celebrate the fes- 
tival of virtue, the day after to-morrow, in the 
garden saloon, to which I herewith invite all 
present.” 

The invitation was accepted. 

The evening passed with rejoicings and 
sweet flattery for the proud Muller and his son. 

‘‘Humph,” thought the latter; ‘* my father is 
right. To have a reputation before the world 
is better than simple honesty.” 

Thus the youth was in a fair way to become 
a hypocrite and a villain. 

The interview between the widow and her 
son, after the awarding of the scholarship, 
was tender and affecting. 

‘*Q, my good mother,” said August, ‘‘how 
this sum would have helped you! AndI have 
lost it by my own act. But do not be angry 
with me. I have borne derision and dis®race 
rather than break my promise; but your an- 
ger I could not bear. I know you will forgive 
me, for you have always taught me that to 
secure my own interests by breaking my word 
would be dishonorable.” 

“It is so, my son,” said the honorable wo- 
man, pressing him to her heart; ‘and, al- 
though you are four hundred gulden poorer, 
you are incalculably richer in true, inward 
worth. God’s blessing and that of your hap- 
py mother will follow you through life.” 

The evening came for the celebration of the 
festival of virtue. Pupils, teachers, several 
government officers, also Mr. Muller and the 
widow of the same name, were present. The 
director, who sat between the two latter, -con- 
gratulated Mr. Muller on the honor to be con- 
ferred on his son, — for he had no doubt but 
that the occasion referred to his Ernestus Se- 
cundus, — and at the same time expressed his 
regret to the widow that her son had proved 
such a failure. With the pride of the noblest 
motherly feeling, the lady said, — 

‘‘T am perfectly satisfied of my son’s worth, 
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and that he merits honor, though he has not 
received it.” 

‘¢Womanly vanity!” thought the director. 

Albin now took a somewhat elevated seat 
before a table covered with papers and flow- 
ers, and asked permission to read a story that 
he had written for the occasion. It commenced 
just as this relation commences, for which we 
are indebted to his kindness. He read it, with 
a change of names only, to his highly-inter- 
ested audience. 

The tall Ernst sat deathly pale and motion- 
less, except that from time to time he wiped 
away the sweat of anxiety, which continually 
reappeared in great pearls upon his brow. 

When Albin came to the event of the change 
of testimonies, he laid down the manuscript, 
and invited his youthful hearers to go into the 
garden and partake of the refreshments which, 
with dance and song, were prepared for them. 
Then, turning to the remaining part of his 
audience, he said, — 

“That which, out of respect to Mr. Muller, 
I have clothed in a juvenile relation, has really 
taken place under our own eyes. The two 
principal actors are the two young Mullers.” 

‘* What! my son?” exclaimed Mr. Muller. 

-** He deserved and received the poorest tes- 
timony in the whole school, as all the teachers 


present can testify,” said the assistant. 

‘* How is it possible that I could have been 
so deceived in my Ernestus Secundus?” said 
the @rector. 

“This young boy had—had made a fine 


caricature of you,” said Albin. ‘‘ Just look at 
this representation of your evening devotions.” 

‘“*T will give the boy a thorough beating!” 
thundered Mr. Muller, and hurried towards 
the door. 

‘* Wait a moment, sir, and let us speak about 
the matter quietly,” said Albin. ‘‘ This noble 
woman,” he continued, pointing to the wid- 
ow, ‘‘ has shown her son the true path that 
leads to honor and happiness; while you, sir, 
have yourself led your son astray. You should, 
therefore, not blame him for having carried 
out the principle you taught him in Master 
Giebel’s presence—‘I can sooner forgive a 
fault that is concealed from the world than a 
weakness that makes my name a by-word for 
idle people.’” 

‘* Say no more, good sir,” said Mr. Muller. 
‘‘T see myerror. And now only two things 
remain for me to do — to give the document 
of the scholarship into the hands of a happy 
mother, and then,” added the formerly hard, 
but now crushed man, in a subdued tone, ‘to 
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place my son in an institute far from here, 
where the disgrace that has come upon my 
name shall not be known.” 

This the director and all present so opposed, 
that he finally consented to leave Adolph three 
years at Giebel’s institute, and not to visit him 
again until he had learned to overcome his 
faults. 

Albin now called the boys back into the sa- 
loon, and asked, — 

‘* To whom, according to my relation, should 
the prize of virtue be awarded?” 

The unanimous answer was what might be 
expected. 

‘¢ Well, then, Ernst Muller the smaller may 
step forth,” said Albin, and gave him a silver 
goblet, on one side-of which was his name, 
and on the other was written, ‘* The Prize of 
Virtue.” 

This goblet is still preserved by Ernst Mul- 
ler, who is now a respectable officer of state, a 
happy husband, and the father of amiable chil- 
dren, to whom he often repeats, ‘‘ Inordinate 
ambition is a sickness of the soul; but to act 
frorf motives.of true honor leads to virtue and 
happiness.” 


THE BALLOON MAIL. 


[WITH A FULL~PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


URING the late Franco-Prussian war a 

new use was found for the balloon. It 
was made the mail-carrier between the be- 
sieged inhabitants of Paris‘and their friends 
beyond the Prussian lines. The departure of 
one of these balloons from Paris by night 
was an event of great importance to the ex- 
citable residents there. They gathered in large 
numbers from all parts of the city, watched 
eagerly the stowing away of the mail, and 
hailed with cheers the throwing loose of the 
ropes which bound the ‘‘ Monarch of the Air.” 
These attempts to communicate with friends 
seem to have been entirely successful; for, 
though the aerial fugitives were bombarded 
by the Prussians, no captives were ever made. 
Although this is the first time the balloon has 
been used in this manner, it has been re- 
peatedly used in warfare for the purpose of 
finding out the position of the enemy. The 
French used it in the wars of the republic in 
1794, and in Italy in 1851. In this country 
it was often used in ‘the great rebellion,” 
where the idea of communicating by telegraph 
wire with the camp originated. 
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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT THE TOWER OF 
BABEL. 


BY MRS. EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 


E were under the doctor’s orders, steam- 

ing towards summer skies as fast as 

November winds and European machinery 
could carry us. 

We wrenched ourselves from London after 
a single day’s sight-seeing, — into which, how- 
ever, with Yankee thrift, we had contrived 
to compress Westminster Abbey, the Tower, 
the Houses of Parliament, a ride on the 
Thames, and a drive through the densest of 
fogs in a Hansom, — and had solemnly vowed 
to turn away our eyes from all lures which 
would tempt us to leave the train before it 
struck Paris. 

But who could withstand Rouen? Not we. 
By a single exchange of glances we had com- 
mitted perjury; and gathering up our traps 
after a brief lingual contest with railroad offi- 
cials, found ourselves walking gleefully out 
of the station, with permits for the five o’clock 
P. M. train to Paris in our pockets, and eight 
hours before us in which to see: the pride o 
Normandy. ° 

Our first impulse was towards the church of 
St. Ouen; but on our way thither we sudden- 
ly remembered the medical man, and were 
afraid. Had he not warned the young divine, 
with pronounced gravity, against the chill of 
continental churches and galleries? But the 
doctor was in Massachusetts, and the perfect 
Gothic structure which our souls had always 
yearned after was in the next square. 

However, by way of a sop to conscience and 
the doctor, it was proposed to purchase a little 
skull-cap, which the invalid might wear with- 
out offence even before the high altar itself. 
So far, so good; and, O, so easy! 

We soon made our way into a street of shops, 
and were entering one of these gayly, when 
both stopped on the instant, ‘‘smit with sud- 
den pain.” The awful shadow of Babel’s 
‘Tower had fallen upon us; nay, its brick and 
slime, in very substance, seemed to press men- 
acingly upon us. 

‘* What’s the name of the thing, any way?” 

**T haven’t the vaguest idea.” 

To our best recollection Ollendorf’s drama- 
tis persone had worn nothing upon their 
heads but chapeaux. Glaring helplessly at 
each other, we withdrew from the half-opened 
door, and went down the street, sadder, but 
not wiser, until at last the blessed token, ‘ Ze? 
on parle ? Anglais” appeared to us in a bril- 
liantly-festooned window. 
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The impetuosity with which we rushed into 
that establishment must have been startling 
to the occupants; but they were too genuinely 
#French to betray any emotion but flattering 
delight at our abrupt appearance. 

The cap-wearer plunged in medias res by ex- 
plaining his necessities in voluble English. It 
then appeared that the particular o” who spoke 
Anglais was not at that time #ez, The demand 
was then repeated in excellent German, but 
that language was equally with English unin- 
telligible to these men of Normandy. 

After a brief parley with his companion, 
the young divine set forth his wants in the 
best French at his command, and, of course, 
in his loudest, most emphatic tones. 

The puzzled shopman listened with all his 
ears, eyebrows, elbows, and shoulders. After 
an agonizing pause, a gleam of comprehen- 
sion shone out amid these hearkening fea- 
tures. Strolling away, he speedily returned 
with a pile of cotton night-caps, duly peaked 
and tasselled. Even the anxieties of the situ- 
ation could not prevent a convulsive laugh at 
the incongruity of such a picturesque coffe with 
our design. . 

The incomparable merchant only bowed 
smilingly, and exclaiming in his own tongue, 
| * Ah, then it must be for madame,” he rushed 
away to bring dainty creations of embroidery 
and lace. 

As it was yet early morning, and we the only 
customers present, the entire force of the es- 
tablishment was at our service, save the on 
who was advertised to speak English; and he 
also chanced to come in just as madame had 
declined, with a sigh, the coquettish little caps. 
As may be supposed, he was welcomed as an 
angel of deliverance by us all. The pifgrims, 
in their eagerness to be off to the beautiful 
Gothic church and the famous cathedral door, 
and the haunts of the Maid of Orleans, seized 
upon the unhappy angel, and assaulted his 
ears with a duet of tumultuous English. 

Where this youth had acquired his reputa- 
tion as a linguist I know not; but his English 
suspiciously resembled our French in its com- 
pass, accent, and general effect. 

‘*What will you, monsieur? What will 
you, madame?” he repeated again and again, 
although monsieur and madame had rasped 
their throats in telling him their “ will” dur- 
ing the last five minutes. 

Monsieur had even accompanied his reci- 
tative with pantomimic shiver’, expressive of 
the use he intended to make of the desired ar- 
ticle, provided he should ever get it. On nat- 





urally felt his honor at stake, for the eyes of 
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his fellow-clerks were now bent scornfully 
upon him whom they had hitherto regarded 
with jealous admiration as an expert in Eng- 
lish speaking. So he, too, plunged into the, 
recesses of the shop, to emerge with a double 
armful of Cashmere hoods, beruched, and be- 
caped, and bedyed with all the colors of the 
spectrum. 

The idea of seeing her liege lord, whose head 
was more than six feet in air, crowned with 
one of these gay capolines, out of deference 
to the sacredness of European cathedrals, was 
too much for madame’s gravity to sustain, and 
the discomfited clerk’s ears rivalled the red- 
dest of his hoods, as our uncontrollable laugh- 
ter and the sneers of the spectators smote upon 
them. His English and his patience were alike 
at the last gasp; but, rallying all his forces 
for one final effort, he shouted at us, — 

‘* Will — you — STOCKINGS?” 

This utter change of base put us to rout. 

‘*No, I won't stockings!” was the Parthian 
shot which the young divine discharged as 
we fled. 

And I doubt not that English-speaking clerk 
added this new phrase to his little stock in 
trade, with satisfaction to his wounded sensi- 
bilities. 

But to this day I have no idea what the 
French call a skull-cap. 

Our first essay.in Italian might easily have 
proved more melancholy in its results. We 
had just taken possession of our lodgings in 
Rome when it was discovered that we were 
without matches. Darkness was close upon 
us—the darkness of Christmas Eve. My 
comrade proposed to go out in search of illu- 
minating materials. 

I was an Italian scholar. O, yes! Had not 
Signor Cameron come to talk his mellifluous 
language with us three mornings in every 
week during one school-term, to. say nothing 
of quires of exercises written out in my most 
imposing script? It is true that my active 
share in the ‘‘conversations” had been in- 
finitesimal, and had never by any chance 
touched the needs of daily life. Moreover, as 
we chanced to be studying German at the 
same time, and in like manner, —save that it 
was Herr Dimplemann who came three after- 
noons of each week to converse with us, —I 
developed at an early age signal skill in con- 
founding languages, which youthful grace I 
still retain. 

Invariably did I salute the Herr with li- 
quid sweet inquiries as to ‘‘how she stands,” 
and the signor with harsh gutturals, as I de- 
manded, ‘“‘ how he befound himself.”. My Ger- 
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man vocabulary was at my tongue’s end 
Italian days, and my Italian intrusively pres- 
ent when German was in order. 

Still, my school-successes were held in be- 
coming respect by my comrade, so that he 
came to me for his message in this household 
emergency. 

To the best of my distracted remembrance, 
the brilliancy of our dialogues with Signor 
Cameron had never been brightened by luci- 
fers. The German word for matches was at 
his service; so was the French; but the Italian! 

A pocket dictionary was furtively consulted. 
Alas! here was an embarrassment of riches. 
There appeared to be at least a dozen syno- 
nymes for match, but which of them all would 
best suit the prejudices of a Roman shopman 
there was no guide to determine. Mindful of 
the double meaning of the English word, I 
rejected every term which hinted at matrimo- 
ny, and finally despatched my messenger with 
the most innocent-looking of them all. 

He flew down the long staircase, three steps 
at a bound, and disappeared from sight: then 
fear came upon me suddenly. I had neglected 
to consult the Italian-English department of 
the dictionary to verify my choice. Imagine 
my dismay when my trembling fingers turned 
the page only to reveal the fact that I had sent 
out my trustful comrade to buy — she-asses! 
‘‘Only this, and nothing more,” said that 
merciless volume in definition of my so care- 
fully chosen word, 

Luckily the matches soon came in, their 
bearer not, as I feared, ‘ disillusionated ” as to 
my accomplishments, and full of upbraiding 
for my imposition, but modestly abashed at 
his own delivery. : 

‘*It was no go; I couldn’t make the fellow 
understand; so I just went around till I saw 
some matches, and drew down a handful of 
batocchi, and made off with what I wanted.” 

At Naples we met an American gentleman 
who told us a heart-moving story of his own 
experience. He had accomplished the ascent 
of Vesuvius, and was anxious to take the 
train, then almost due, at the Portici station. 
He jumped into his carriage, and gave his or- 
der to the coachman.: To his indignant sur- 
prise, that stupid creature persisted in not 
understanding him, although he shouted, ‘‘ De- 
pot, depot!” at him, mindful of both his ac- 
cents. Here was a foreigner; and yet when 
you gave him, roundly and emphatically, a 
foreign word, he refused to accept it! Such 
conduct was not to be for a moment encour- 
aged. ‘Depot, depot!” reiterated the Amer- 
ican, in still louder tones. 
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The Italian meekly drove on, but only to 
return to the inn where his passenger had that 
morning breakfasted. When railed at in yig- 
orous Bostonese for this blunder, he again 
mounted his box, and took his burden to an 
unfamiliar door, which was opened by a smil- 
ing but unknown woman. Finding that his 
‘* fare” still declined to alight, the driver be- 
moaned himself in choice Neapolitan, while 
our friend continued to shriek, ‘‘ Depot, de- 
pot!” at the top of his voice. 

The Portician woman at the door must have 
been own cousin to Miss Hale’s famous ‘‘ lady 
from Philadelphia,” for, unperturbed by the 
confusion of tongues around her, to which a 
mob of rollicking boys and grinning idlers 
added, she calmly reflected for a time, and 
then ejaculated something which sounded to 
the American’s ears like ‘‘ Repose, repose!” 
especially as his eyes beheld her laying her 
head on her hand, and closing her eyes in a 
suggestive manner. This pantomime would 
not have relieved the now nearly distracted 
man had it not hinted to him that actions 
speak louder than words among the victims 
of ‘‘confounded” languages (vide Genesis). 
Accordingly he alighted, doubled himself up 
like one who would run a race, puffed out his 
cheeks, and careered madly around the car- 
riage, blowing and whistling in emulation of 
an asthmatic engine, until the signora showed 
all her white teeth, and coachee nodded his 
head gayly, and shutting in the exhausted 
performer once more, drove him away, and 
set him down at the railway station, with such 
speed as caught the train. 

By the time we had reached Naples, the 
chief speaker of our party was able to talk 
volubly in a composite dialect, which, if not 
Italian, was, with the generous gesticulation 
which accompanied, generally intelligible to 
that quickly-comprehending race. But when 
he demanded of the waiter of our inn, who 
came for breakfast orders the morning after 
our arrival, that ‘*a man,” and “a rave man” 
at that, should be served.with our coffee, we 
could but forgive the wild terror with which 
Giacomo banged the door upon us savages 
of America, and fled down the staircase, to 
return speedily, however, thanks to the skill 
of our landlord in interpreting dark sayings, 
with the eggs for which we had tried to ask. 

After one has himself come into painful 
contact with the picturesque old Tower of Ba- 
bel, it is like ‘‘spermaceti for an inward 
bruise ” to know that his friends will doubtless 
fall victims in their turn as surely as they leave 
their native shores. 
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How soothing it was to hear from his own 
lips that our delightful consul at Venice had 
signalized his entrance into that wonderful 
city — which his magic was to reveal still more 
wonderfully to us — by calmly requesting the 
waiter of the café to bring him coffee and 4 
bed instead of coffee with milk! 

Again, do not the ears of a certain New 
England city still tingle with sinful delight 
at the declaration of its most scrupulously 
pious divine, on‘his return from Europe, that 
while in Paris he invariably called for eau du 
sacre after every meal, and found it an inval- 
uable digestive? He meant, of course, su- 
gared, and not cursed, water. 

When I found myself gazing admiringly at 
a collection of photographs representing the 
architectural beauties of Milan, remonstrating 
with my companion for not taking me to see 
one mighty pile in particular, and was laugh- 
ingly informed that it had been the very first 
object to which our entrance into that city had 
introduced us, being, as I could read for my- 
self, simply the railway station, — when this 
befell me, then did I recall, with mingled. re- 
morse and pleasure, how I had once jeered at 
a friend who had related a similar blunder of 
her own in Germany. 

Thanks to the mineralogical passion of her 
husband, she had been condemned to spend 
a week in a dull hamlet. Time hung heavily 
on her hands, and she'was finally driven to 
reprove her stony-hearted spouse for not hav- 
ing at least shown her the meagre sights of the 
vicinity. ' 

‘* But I have, my dear; I have taken you to 
every point of the slightest interest.” 

‘*No, indeed, you haven’t. There is one 
place where everybody else seems to go; the 
omnibuses are always crowded that have that 
name on. There goes one now. Why can’t 
we go. to Zisenbahn,* too?” 

It was one of our equally bewildered com- 
patriots who affirmed that he had visited every 
spot of interest in and about Paris, except 
Compfilet, and he had tried a hundred times to 
get there, but its special omnibuses were al- 
ways.so full that the conductor would not let 
him in! which is not surprising when one 
considers that that is the precise signification 
of complet when displayed as an omnibus 
placard by that benighted people who know 
no better than to assure the comfort -of the 
travelling public by allowing every passenger 
the seat for which he has paid. 

There, too, in the same condemnation, was 
our friend Mrs. G., who deserves canonization 
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from the multitude of distraught Americans 
in Rome whom she has succored, and whose 
linguistic powers were our particular stay and 
staff when Babel threatened to overwhelm us. 
She it was, who, finding herself for the first 
time in Germany, remonstrated with her land- 
lord for his neglect to furnish her with a cas- 
tle in her bedroom. She had—or so she ve- 
hemently declared — never, never slept in a 
room without a castle, and she never would, 
could, or should submit to this deprivation at 
his hands. 

She meant a ey, to be sure. 

An excellent man —excellent save in the 
gift of tongues — joined our party in Italy. 
His ignorance of all languages save his own 
was apparently a matter of self-gratulation 
with him rather than otherwise; and, to our 
knowledge, he had never attempted to speak 
a single word of Italian while among the people 
with whom itis vernacular. But the very morn- 
ing when we had passed Monte Cenis, and were 
seated in a French eating-room, the string of 
his tongue was loosed. 

Our usual spokesman had left us to our own 
devices for the moment, and, as the waiter 
came for orders during his absence, it devolved 
naturally upon Mr. A. to give them. As he 
remained at first stubbornly silent, I ventured 
to air a little Ollendorfic French, to the extent 
of inquiring whether the materials for a favor- 
ite salad were to be had; and when the gar¢on 
was so obliging as to understand, and reply 
in the affirmative, to the astonishment of 
everybody, and himself not least, Mr. A. waved 
his hand majestically at the Frenchman, and 
remarked, ‘‘ Andiamo! ” 

He had observed that this had proved a 
word of power in Italy, on some occasions, 
and why should it not evoke from the French- 
man what we desired? 

But I am glad to close this chapter of woes 
with another experience of Mr. A., which 
proved conclusively that, mighty as is the 
curse of old Babel, yet the human heart is 
mightier, and can speak with eloquence though 
the lips be hopelessly sealed. 


Our friend was travelling alone in Italy late 


in April, 1865. A man of peculiarly noble 
presence was shown into the first-class car- 
riage of which Mr. A. had been the only. oc- 
cupant. 

With beautiful foreign (alas!) courtesy, the 
new-comer apologized for his “intrusion; ” 
but Mr. A. could only respond with bows 
and smiles. The latter came the hardest, for 
the news had just reached him that the re- 
public was fatherless, and his heart was heavy 
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t 
with pondering over the probable fate of his 
country now that Abraham Lincoln was dead. 

Suddenly the noble stranger (‘‘ Howon earth 
he found out that I was an American I never ' 
could guess,” remarked Mr. A., naively, as he 
related the incident) asked his brooding com- 
panion did he speak Italian? French? German? 

Mr. A. could only shake his head for re- 
ply. For a moment the stranger seemed 
hopelessly baffled; but at last, laying his hand 
compassionately upon the American’s knee, 
and gazing into his face with swimming eyes, 
he faltered out, —‘ 

“Lincoln! Lincoln! Lincoln!” 

No need of an interpreter there. 

‘¢ We both cried together like a couple of 
babies,” said Mr. A., crying again, as did we, 
at this most pathetic tribute to the memory of 
our martyred president. 


GOOD NIGHT, LITTLE STAR. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. . 


ve OOD night, little star,” we said, 
When he was warm in bed; 
‘* To God be praise — 
The child’s secure from harm!” 
Now, safe upon his arm, 
We doubt his ways. 


‘‘ Good night, little star,” we said, 

When we laid him in his bed 
Low and green. 

From the head to the small feet 

Grew the grasses tall and sweet, 
With violets between. 


Pretty lids were folded down 

Over eyes that once were brown; 
Busy hands were still, 

Like the two pale lily lips. 

‘¢ Our star,” we said, “is in eclipse; 
But it is God’s will.” 


—— WE are sometimes told that Alexander 
wept because there were no more worlds for 
him to conquer. Plutarch’s account is differ- 
ent from this. According to his statement, 
when Alexander heard from Anaxarchus that 
there was an infinite number of worlds, he 
wept; and his friends asking him if any acci- 
dent had befallen him, he returned this an- 
swer: ‘‘Do you not think it a matter worthy 
of lamentation that, when there are such vast 
multitudes of worlds, we have not conquered 
one?” 
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A TALK ABOUT ELEOTRIOITY. 
BY F. W. CLARKE. 


if HAVE 60 vast a subject to deal with that I 

hardly know.where to begin. Whole books, 
almost whole libraries, have been written about 
electricity, and new wonders in it are being 
discovered every year. I might talk about 
fifty interesting branches of the science. I 
could tell you about the electric telegraph, and 
about electroplating, and ever so many im- 
portant and astonishing things. However, I 
must limit myself, and tell you merely how 
electricity occurs in nature, and how it is ob- 
tained by art; leaving you, if you find the 
subject interesting, to hunt up further partic- 
ulars for - yourself in the various school- 
books upon natural philosophy. 

More than two thousand years ago philoso- 
phers noticed that when a bit of amber was 
vigorously rubbed against fur, silk, or woollen 
cloth, it acquired the strange property of first 
attracting and afterwards repelling many light 
objects. . Bits of thread, bran, feathers, and 
other similar substances, would first leap to- 
wards the amber, just as a scrap of iron leaps 
towards a magnet, and then, after clinging 
for a moment, drop off again. Centuries af- 
terwards, glass, sealing-wax, sulphur, and 
many other substances, were found to have, 
like amber, this strange attractive property. 
The experiment is easily tried. Rub a stick 
of sealing-wax, or a glass rod, briskly against 
your coat-sleeve, or against a silken handker- 
chief; then hold it close above a bit of thread, 
down, or paper, and the latter will be attract- 
ed. Or, better still, suspend a small feather 
by a fine thread from any convenient support, 
say the gas-fixture, the mantel-piece, or the 
edge of atable. Then excite a piece of seal- 
ing-wax by friction against your sleeve, and 
hold it near the feather. The latter will be at 
first attracted, but soon will fall away. Then, 
if you again excite the wax, you will find it to 
repel the feather, instead of, as at first, at- 
tracting it. 

Of course philosophers set busily to work 
to discover the meaning of such strange mo- 
tions, and thus, gradually, from small begin- 
nings, grewup the science of electricity, and 
our knowlege of the remarkable force bearing 
that name. This name is derived from the 
Greek name for amber— elektron, for amber 
was the first substance in which electrical 
properties were discovered. 

After a while it became desirable to get elec- 
tricity in larger quantities; and then electrical 
machines were invented. In these the force 
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was obtained by causing a plate or cylinder of 
glass to revolve, by means of a crank, against 
a cushion covered with silk. But the descrip- 
tion can be found in any of the school-books 
treating upon electricity, and so I will omit 
it here. Suffice it to say that the electricity 
developed in the machine collects on a cylin- 
der of brass called the prime conductor. If 
you place your knuckle near the prime con- 
ductor when the latter is charged with electri- 
city, you will hear an odd, crackling sound, 
see a brilliant spark of light, and feel a shock 
much resembling a sharp, sudden rap. 

But electricity may be obtained by friction 
without using either machine, glass, sealing- 
wax, or amber. If, on a cold, clear, dry night 
in winter, you take the cat into a dark room, 
and stroke her fur briskly the wrong way, you 
will hear the peculiar cracklings and see the 
flashes of light produced by electricity. But 
the experiment occasionally fails, and the cat 
is always disgusted. Again, it is possible, in 
some houses, where the air is dry and the car- 
pets thick, to get considerable quantities of 
electricity by simply shuffling along the floor 
in slippered feet. The friction of the slippers 
against the carpet produces the electricity, 
which is sometimes so abundant that any one 
who tries to shake hands with the experiment- 
er receives a startling shock. A friend of the 
writer has the habit of shocking his friends in 
this manner whenever they call to see him. 
Sometimes he will shuffle about for a moment 
or two, and then, on presenting his knuckle to 
the gas-burner, obtain a spark brilliant and 
powerful enough to light the gas. 

But the grandest electrical displays occur in 
nature. The lightning, the northern lights, 
and several other remarkable appearances 
are due, in part at least, to electricity. 
The lightning, especially, is full of interest. 
For many years it was supposed to be clectri- 
cal in its nature; and finally the truth of the 
supposition was proved by Franklin. He 
raised a kite during a thunder-storm, having 
the silken string of the toy connected with 
some simple devices for collecting the electri- 
city which he believed to be in the clouds. 
You have all read of his success. He drew 
the lightning down harmlessly to earth, and 
found it to be due toelectricity. Not very long 
afterwards, Professor Richman, of St. Peters- 
burg, attempted to repeat Franklin’s experi- 
ment with more elaborate apparatus. But he 
was too successful. During a very severe 
thunder-shower he was at work over his experi- 
ments, and chanced to put his head near a 
certain portion of his apparatus. . Instantly, 
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according to an assistant who was standing 
by, a globe of bluish fire, as large as a man’s 
fist, flashed from the instrument to the profess- 
or’s head, killing him on the spot. 

Sometimes the effects of lightning are tre- 
mendous. Trees centuries old are shattered to 
splinters; rocks are rent asunder; masses of 
metals are melted. Men have been killed by 
lightning, and at the same time coins in their 
pockets have been melted, while no signs of 
burning or scorching could be found upon the 
body. It is quite certain that death of this 
sort is painless. The victim does not know 
that he is hurt; he is,dead before he has had 
time to become conscious of pain. 

A good many years ago the mainmast of a 
British man-of-war was struck during a thun- 
der-storm. The mast was a hundred feet long, 
three feet in diameter, and strongly bound with 
iron hoops half an inch thick and five inches 
wide. Yet it was shivered to splinters, and the 
hoops were burst asunder, and the fragments 
' scattered around. 

On another occasion, a tower in the city of 
Brescia, having ninety tons of gunpowder in 
its basement, was struck by a flash of light- 
ning. The powder exploded, a sixth part of 
the city was destroyed, and three thousand 
human beings were buried in the ruins. 


Another strange electrical appearance, akin 
to lightning, is sometimes seen during thunder- 


showers. It is most commonly seen at sea, 
and is known to the sailors as St. Elmo’s fire. 
It appears as balls, brushes, or sparks of 
flame, resting upon the tips of masts and spars. 
Thirty of these harmless fires have been seen 
upon one ship. And on dry land they have 
been known to appear on the ends of weap- 
ons, such as lances or bayonets, and even on 
the finger-tips of men, causing great terror 
among the superstitious. 

The well-known Aurora Borealis, or north- 
ern lights, which I have already mentioned, 
has some connection with electricity; but the 
exact nature of this connection is not known. 
In the far north, beyond the Arctic Circle, its 
appearance during the long night of the Polar 
winter is quite common; though it is not rare 
even in our own latitudes. Now, it forms long, 
lance-like streamers of colored light, green, 
crimson, bluish, pale-white, or golden; again 
it appears in luminous clouds, constantly 
changing in form and color; or as a broad 
arch crossing the heavens like a bridge for 
the gods to walk upon ; and sometimes stream- 
ers of light ascend from all parts of the hori- 
zon, uniting overhead to form a crown of 
glory, or corona. In variety and beauty no 
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other heavenly phenomenon can rival the au- 
rora. No wonder that it has given rise to 
many superstitions. Sometimes it is accom- 
panied by crackling sounds, and then the Es- 
quimaux say that the souls of the dead are 
striking together in the air. The inhabitants 
of the Shetland Islands call the streaming 
lights ‘* the merry dancers; ” and other north- 
ern peoples have strange ideas concerning 
them. When the lights are blood-red, the ig- 
norant people believe them to forebode war, 
pestilence, or other disaster. And some of 
the northmen thought the streamers were the 
lances of dead warriors who were passing over 
the bridge between earth and heaven. 

Electricity exists also in the animal king- 
dom; and five species of fishes are known 
which are able to give violent electrical shocks. 
Of these, the two most-noted are the torpedo 
and the electric eel or gymnotus. The former 
is an ugly-looking flat fish, in shape a trifle 
like the flounder, and is found in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. The latter, which is the more 
remarkable, lives in some of the South Amer- 
ican streams, especially in Brazil, Venezuela, 
New Grenada, and the Guianas. Itis a large 
creature, from five to eight feet long, and 
shaped like an eel. When touched, it gives 
most violent shocks of electricity, but soon be- 
comes exhausted, and then, until recovery, is 
comparatively harmless. Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, who, when a young man, made a very 
important scientific journey to South America, 
has described the manner in which the natives 
catch these eels. The fish inhabited some 
shallow pools of muddy water, into which 
about thirty wild horses and mules were 
driven. At first the eels hid in the mud; but 
being disturbed by the trampling of the ani- 
mals, soon emerged, and, darting against the 
bellies of the invaders, discharged their terri- 
ble shocks. The horses in terror rushed back 
and forth, being constantly driven into the 
water by the natives whenever they attempted 
to.escape. In a few moments two of the ani- 
mals were drowned, having been overpowered 
by the shocks, and trampled under the feet of 
their comrades. Soon, however, the eels be- 
came exhausted and defenceless, the horses 
recovered from their fright, and were allowed 
to run free, and the helpless fishes were drawn 
from the water by the fishermen. 

But the electricity from the sources which I 
have been describing has no practical value 
in the arts. And yet electricity is used for 
many important purposes. You may visit a 
thousand telegraph offices, however, and as 
many electroplating establishments, where the 
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mysterious force is constantly at work doing 
man’s bidding, and not see a single electrical 
machine which you would recognize. How, 
then, is the electrical power obtained? 

Now, to be brief, there are several sources 
of electricity at which I have not even hinted, 
and which want of space compels me to leave 
out of account. One source, however, is so 
important that I must mention it. and give an 
account of the strange manner in which it was 
first discovered. It is from this source that, 
practically, all the electricity used in the arts 
is obtained. 

About the year 1789 an Italian professor, 
named Galvani, was experimenting with an 
electrical machine. Madame Galvani, it is 
said, had prepared some frogs’ legs for cook- 
ing, and, accidentally, a pair of these legs, all 
nicely skinned, came in contact with a part of 
the apparatus when the latter was charged 
with electricity. Instantly the legs were con- 
vulsed, and began to kick violently, just as 
if they were attached to the living body of the 
frog. The professor was astonished, and made 
numerous experiments, noticing many strange 
things. After a while he found that when the 
legs of a recently-killed frog were placed be- 
tween pieces of two distinct metals, and these 
were connected by a wire, convulsions took 
place just as in the case of the electrical ma- 
chine. Now Galvani was sure that he had 
made an important discovery; and, although 
his enemies ridiculed him, and called him ‘‘ the 
frog’s dancing-master,” he kept bravely on 
with his experiments. Soon another Italian, 
named Volta, took up the same line of inves- 
tigation, and carried it several steps farther. 
He found that when two plates of different 
metals were placed together, separated by a 
bit of cloth saturated with salt water, a cur- 
rent of electricity was developed upon con- 
necting the plates by a wire. The next step 
forward was to immerse the plates — generally 
copper and zinc—in some liquid in cups, 
and then connect them as before. Then sev- 
eral such cups, containing each a pair of 
plates, were placed side by side, and made to 
work together. And thus, step by step, grew 
up the galvanic battery, now used in all the 
telegraph offices of the world. 

At first the force obtained was. supposed to 
be different from electricity, and was called 
‘‘ galvanism,” in honor of Galvani; and the 
pairs of plates used by Volta were named the 
‘Voltaic pile.” But as science advanced, elec- 
tricity and galvanism were proved to be the 
same. And now we have, as our chief source 
of electrical power, the magnificent galvanic 
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battery, with all its fine appliances, for using 
the subtile force to the best advantage. 

But my space is growing less and less, and 
I must say but little more. The practical ap- 
plications of electricity are so numerous that 
I can only name a few of them. There is the 
telegraph, with its thousands of miles of wires 
and its marvellous submarine cables; there 
are the processes by which electricity does our 
silver plating for us, and also our plating with 
nickel, or with gold. Then the force is used in 
electrotyping, in producing a light almost ri- 
valling that of the sun, and as a remedy in 
medical practice. And all these important 
uses were chiefly made available to us by some 
seemingly accidental convulsions in a frog’s 
hind legs. The lightning-rod came from ex- 
periments with a boy’s kite; and the whole 
science of electricity once lay hidden, like a 
plant within its seed, in the strange properties 
of a bit of amber. Seeming trifles have been 
the sources of the greatest discoveries ; but the 
trifles were seen by men whose keen brains 
sought reasons for everything, and who. knew 
that every fact in God’s great universe has its 
special importance. 

Who knows, my young friends, what won- 
drous ¢rifles may even now be waiting for you 
to notice them? 


THE BOUQUET. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


IRST, a supply of counters, beans, or any- 

thing which can be used for counters, 
must be prepared. Then a leader can be 
chosen; all the other players select a color. 
Each player should strive to choose a differ- 
ent color. Then the leader addresses the first 
player, saying, ‘‘I wish to make a bouquet, 
How many flowers can you furnish?” 

The player replies by naming-all the flow- 
ers he or she can remember, of the color he 
or she had previously chosen, and receives a 
counter for each flower. The leader proceeds 
to the next player, who enumerates all the 
flowers she remembers of her color, and is 
also paid in the same manner. The leader. 
goes around in this way to each player. 

At the end of the game, whoever receives 
the largest number of counters wins, and be- 
comes the leader. Sometimes they have a 
prize of candy, which the winner receives. 


—___>——__ 


—— Tue saying that a-rich slipper will not 
cure the gout is more than 2000 yearsold. / 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — PELEG PreEcISE, Foreman, 
Jos Tirmorous, JAcoB DovusBTFUL, ABEL 
STRONGFIST, JARVIS JOLLY, SOLOMON SNow- 
BALL, DENNIS O’RouRKE, NATHAN SHORT, 
Enos PauNCH, BRAZEN BLOWER, PETER 
PunsTER, SIMEON SLow, Jurors. 


ScENE.— A Jury Room. Table, c., with pa- 
per; pens, ink, &c. Twelve chairs around 
stage. Enter from R. all the characters, in 
the order in which their names are written, 
single file, across Stage, and face Audience. 
Door at R. is slammed and locked. 


Timorous. Good gracious! we’re locked in! 
(Rushes across stage toR.) Here, officer! of- 
ficer! 

Slow. 


(Ad extreme R., catching ‘TIMoROUS 
by arm, and swinging him round.) Stop that. 
It’s all right, you know. 


Timorous. No,Idon’t. I’m afraid of fire — 

Punster. (Swinging him round to next 
man.) What er that? 

Timorous. And subject to fits — 

Blower. (Ditto.) You're no fi juror. 

Timorous. I must have air — 

Paunch. (Ditto.) Where air you, now? 

Timorous. Or smother — 

Short. (Ditto.) Take him to his mother. 

Timorous. What do you call this treatment? 

O'Rourke. (Ditto.) The movement cure, 
bedad. 

Timorous. It’s outrageous — 

Snowball. , Ditto.) Da’s a fac’, da’s a fac’, 
honey. 

Timorous. Diabolical — 

Folly. (Ditto.) Ha, ha! now you go ag’in. 

Timorous. Infamous! 

Strongfist. (Ditto.) Move on, stupid. 

Timorous. I won’t stand it. 

Doubtful. (Pushes him into chair.) Then 
sit down. 

Precise. (At table.) Gentlemen, be seated. 
(Ali sit.) Before we discuss the case with 


which we have been intrusted, perhaps we had 
better take a vote. 

Short. My idea exactly. 

O'Rourke. Begorra, let’s take something 
cowld. 

Precise. We have been instructed to bring 
a verdict, ‘‘ Guilty or not guilty.” Please 
write your verdict. Here are slips of paper. 
(Passes them round. All write, some on the 
table, some on chairs; SNOWBALL writes his 
against the wall.) 

O'Rourke. (Approaches SNOWBALL.) Whist! 
I say, d’ye write Guilty wid a G or a J? 

Snowball. Ob course not. Write him wid 
a pencil — so. 

O'Rourke. O, be jabbers! 
heathen — you ignoramus. 

Precise. Now, gentlemen, if you are ready. 
(Collects votes, spreads them on table, and as- 
sorts.) 

Timorous. 
faint. 

Strongfist. 
meeting. 

O'Rourke. Bedad, it’s a glass eye ye’ll be 
wantin’ if yer do. 

Punster. His eye waters at the thought. 

Precise. Gentlemen,’ the vote stands, six 
“Guilty,” six ‘* Not guilty.” 

Folly. Hallo, a clean cut! 

Short. Six mules in the crowd, certain. 

O'Rourke. A majority on both sides, d’ye 
mind. 

Snowball. Major who? Major who? 
ain’t no sogers here, hey, I ax you? 

Precise. Well, gentlemen, there’s work be- 
fore us; and, that we may know each other, 
I propose that those who voted “ guilty” take 
seats on the right, those who voted “not guil- 
ty,” on the left. ~ 

Short. Good. I’m for the right. 

Folly. I feel decidedly guilty. 

Slow. And so dol. 

Strongfist. Right face. March! 

O'Rourke. Begorra, captain, I'll train in 
zthat company. (They all pass to right as they 
speak. DoustFuL, Timorous, SNOWBALL, 
Pauncu, PuNSTER, and BLoweEr fass fo left.) 


It’s yerself’s a 


I want a glass of water — I’m 


Shut up. Don’t disturb the 


Dar 
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Puiisier. Though on the left, we’re in the 
right. 

Paunch. Well, look here, I’m getting hun- 
gry. Ain’t we going to have our dinner? 

Blower. You're always thinking of eating. 

Snowball. By golly, da’s a fac’. Dat ar Mr. 
Punch hab an appetite like an earthquake. 

Paunchk. Bah! what do you know about it? 
Well, wake me up when you're through. (77s 
his chair back against wall, throws his hand- 
kerchief over his face, and falls asleep.) 

Snowball. Dar, de old man gwine for Mor- 
phine. 

Precise. My vote was ‘‘Guilty,” and of 
course I belong with the party on the right. 

O'Rourke. Thrue for yez, honey; and ye’ll 
find it the party that’s always right, jist. 

Snowball. Hold yer hush, hold yer hush! 

O'Rourke. Vat's that, yer heathen? Id jist 
like to pound that thick pate till I had yer 
spachless—so I would. Begorra, ye’d cry 
Guilty then. 

Timorous. O, come, let’s have peace. 

O'Rourke. Pace, is it? Ye’ve had a pace 
of my mind, onyhow. 

Precise. No quarrelling, gentlemen. The 
quicker we decide this case the better. The 
government has charged one Peter Popgun 
with an attempt to defraud the revenue of the 
manufacturer’s tax on gunpowder. Its secret 
agents, suspecting said Popgun. made a descent 
upon his establishment, which is a country 
store, seized certain articles, such as saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal, which they found in a 
certain little back shop, said articles being, in 
their opinion, used by said Popgun in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. The said Pop- 
gun denies the manufacture of gunpowder, 
and sets up a defence that the said articles are 
used by him in concocting a certain patent 
medicine, known as the ‘‘ Medical Dead Shot.” 
Evidence has been produced on both sides. 
We have been charged fo bring in a verdict 
on the evidence alone. I am quite convinced, 
by the testimony, that said Popgun did man- 
ufacture gunpowder, and evade the tax. | Still, 
I should like to hear a free expression of opin- 
ion. 

All. (Fumping up.) Mr. Foreman. 

Precise. Stop, stop. One ata time. 

All. Yes, yes; one ata time, Mr. Foreman, 

Precise. Stop, stop, I say. We can never 
settle it in this way. 

Strongfist. Of.course we can’t. Let us six 
fight the other six. That will settle it. 

O'Rourke. Trueforyez. Afrayfight. I’m 
wid yer. (About to remove his coat.) 

Precise. Silence. There can be no fighting 
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here. You all want to speak. I willcallupon 
each juror, giving both sides equal advantages 
of time and opportunity. Is not that fair? 

All. Certainly. Of course. Goon. Goon. 

Precise. Very well. I will first call upon 
Mr. Timorous. 

Timorous. (Rising.) Mr. Foreman, and 
gentlemen of the jury. (Very low.) Irise— 
I may say — yes, I rise — 

O'Rourke. Louder. 

Strongfist. Speak up like a man. 

Timorous. 1 said—Irise — tosay, if I may 
say —I rise to say — 

O'Rourke. O, be jabbers, you're all out to 
say. 

(The party on the L., with the exception of 


-Pauncn, rise indignantly.) Mr. Foreman, Mr. 


Forernan! ¢ 

Precise. (Pounds on table.) Silence! Order, 
gentlemen, ordcr! 

Blower. Mr. Foreman, this attempt of the 
party on the right to intimidate the party on 
the left is unjust. 

Punster. Far from being righteous or cour- 
teous. 

Snowball. Am we jurors, or am we not 
jurors? I ax you. 

Precise. The interruption shall not occur 
again. Goon, Mr. Timorous. 

Timorous. If you please, Mr. Foreman, I 
only rose to say — that, if I might be allowed 
to say it— that— I’ve got nothing to say. 

Party on right. Shame! Humbug! 
him out! 

Precise. 


Put 


Order, gentlemen. — Have you no 
reason to give for your vote of ‘‘ Not guilty”? 


Timorous. O, yes; lots. I voted “Guilty,” 
no, ‘*Not guilty,” because — well, because — 
Popgun don’t look like a man who would con- 
coct such a sanguinary mixture as powder. He 
hasn’t the air of a ruffian. His thoughts don’t 
run in thatexplosive channel. I’m something 
of a physiognomist. 

Snowball. Mahogany! What’s dat? 

Timorous. A physiognomist. I judge by 
the face — 

Party on right. O, humbug! 

Blower. . Mr. Foreman, I protest this at- 
tempt to stifle the voice of justice is a high- 
handed crime. 

Snowball. 
mania, arson. 

Precise. Order, gentlemen. — Go on, Mr. 
Timorous. ; ‘ 

Timorous. But then I haven’t any particu- 
lar opinion in the matter; and if you want me 
to change — 

Blower. 


Yes, sar; it’s bigamy, klepto- 


Silence, traitor! 
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Snowball. Shut up yer tater trap. 

Punster. Suppose you sit, for a change. 
(Pulls him down to seat.) 

Timorous. Anything to oblige. 

Precise. Mr. Jolly. : 

Folly. (Rising.) Myturn,hey? Mr. Fore- 
man, and gentlemen of the jury, — 

To make or not to make, that is the question. 
Whether ’tis better to let Popgun suffer 

The law’s full penalty for mixing powder, 

Or to take arms against this awful tax, 

And by our verdict free him. 

Gentlemen, Popgun is a dangerous man. I 
am for his annihilation. He is a second Guy 
Fawkes. Behind his shop are concealed those 
explosive materials destined to spread havoc 
and destruction in an innocent neighborhood. 
We might spare him if the possible destruc- 
tion of a thousand or two of his immediate 
neighbors was the only consequence to be 
feared. But he’s a sneak; he dodges the tax. 
That we must not suffer. The medicine story 
won't do; the dose is too heavy; it won’t stay 
on the stomach. That gun recoils upon Pop- 
gun, who is too heavily charged by the evi- 
dence to be discharged by this jury. . (Sz¢s.) 

Precise. Order, gentlemen. Mr. Doubtful. 

Snowball. No, sar, no, sar. I move we lay 
him onto de table, staner die. 

O'Rourke. Die, is it, ye black sinner? 
Howld yer pate, or you'll die jist. 

Doubtful. (Rising.) Mr. Foreman, and 
gentlemen of the jury, there’s one p’int in this 
evidence I want cleared up. 

O'Rourke. Isit a pint of whiskey, I donno? 

All. Order, order. 

O'Rourke. That's what I’d like to do, and 
drink it, too. 

Doubtful. If that air Popgun made gun- 
powder, why didn’t somebody see him do it? 
Cause a man’s got saltpetre in his house, and 
sulphur and charcoal, it doesn’t foller that he’s 
going to make gunpowder. I've got charcoal 
in my house — kindle the fire with it; sulphur 
to bleach with; saltpetre for curing purposes. 
But nobody ever said I made gunpowder. 
It’s rediculous. Popgun’s got eggs in his 
store. Why don’t you say he hatched them? 
( Sits.) 

Snowball. 
de motion. 

All. Order, order. 

Precise. Mr. Strongfist. 

Strongfist. 
sneaks over there, you are. 

Ali. Order, order.- 

Strongfist. O, I know what I'm about. I'd 
like to get in among you. I believe in justice. 


Da’s a fac’, da’s a fac’. Second 


Well, you’re a pretty set of 
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I believe in any man’s having his say in this 
world; but I don’t believe in arguing about a 
matter that’s as plain as the nose on your face. 
The man made gunpowder, and sold it, didn’t 
pay the tax, and you fellows over there know 
it. You’re a set of obstinate fools; and it’s 
the duty of all loyal citizens to stand by the 
governnient and punish traitors. The govern- 


ment’s been insulted by this contemptible Pop- 
gun, and you fellows on the left uphold him. 
Our duty is clear, to bring you to your senses. 
(Takes of coat.) So,comeon. (Sguares of-) 
Fag a ballah! 


O'Rourke. I'm wid yez. 
Erin come unim. 

All. Order, order. 

Precise. Gentlemen, peace, I pray. Mr. 
Strongfist, your argument is very weak. 

Strongfist. Is it? Well, my fist is strong; 
let me try that. 

Precise. No, sir; you will please be seated. 
Mr. Paunch. 

Snowball. (Shaking him.) 
Punch, Mr. Punch. 

Paunch. Hey? O, yes. Mr. Foreman, I’ve 
got precious little to say. I’m hungry; I’ve 
had nothing to eat since morning. I was in- 
vited out to dinner at five o’clock with Alder- 
man Cross. Fine leg of venison and native 
tomatoes, sliced, stewed, and broiled. The 
alderman is a capital eater, weighs three hun- 
dred and fifty, and has the best hogs — 

Precise. Won’t you confine yourself to the 
question, Mr. Paunch? 

Paunch. O, yes. Hogshead of Madeira 
you ever tasted. It’s capital. Then his 
cheeses! Good gracious! they’re mighty — 

Precise. Mr. Paunch, Mr. Paunch! 

Paunch. They’re mighty fine. What did 
you say, sir? 

Precise. Will you give your reasons for 
voting ‘‘ Not guilty’’? 

Paunch. Certainly. Stop. Did I vote 
** Not guilty?” I don’t remember. It don’t 
make any difference. Settle it as you please, 
only remember I must dine with Alderman 
Cross at five. (Sits and goes to sleep again.) 

Snowball. Question, question! We'll all 
dine with Cross, hey! I ax you. ' 

Precise. Mr. Slow, you next. 

Slow. Hey? Yes. Well, I don’t know. 
Popgun did make gunpowder, I guess, cause 
he had a little shop. (Pauses.) 

Precise. Well, go on, Mr. Slow. 

Slow. Yes. Well, he had a little shop, 
Popgun had, and he made somethin’ in that 
shop; and if he didn’t make gunpowder, he 
made somethin’ in that little shop that he 
didn’t pay no tax onto. And so he’s guilty 


Here, Mr. 
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er somethin’ or other in that little shop. So 
long’s he’s caught, what’s the odds, as long 
as you're happy. (S/ts.) 

Snowball. Doubted, doubted. 

All. Order, 

Precise. Mr. Blower. 

Blower. (Rises, flourishes his handkerchief, 
blows his nose, strikes an attitude.) M-r-r-r-r. 
Foreman, and genteelmen of the jury, it is 
with spontaneous emotion that I rise to ad- 
dress you. You, genteelmen, with me, have 
looked upon a touching scene to-day. We 
have seen an enlightened citizen of this great 
republic, which, like the light of yonder fir- 
mament, attracts the attention of the whole 
world. We have seen him dragged from the 
bosom of his family and placed at the bar, at 
the bar, gentlemen, there to answer to grave 
and serious charges. It is evident that in the 
mysterious depths of that little back shop 
something has been concocted. The govern- 
ment says ‘‘Powder;” the defendant says 
‘*Shot.”. Powder and shot! ‘‘Powder” or 
** shot,” in this case. One possesses the power 
to blow the human frame into infinitesimal 
particles; the other cures all ills that flesh is 
heir to. Can we pause and deliberate? Look 
at that man, dragged from the bosom of his 
family; his wife and children — 

Folly. Beg your pardon, Blower. 
is single. 

Blower. Hey? Dragged from the paternal 
mansion. Hear the cry of the agonized and 
aged mother of the prisoner, as she stands 
upon the doorstep and screams, ‘ My child! 
Bring back my little Popgun!” 

Folly. Wrong again, Blower. 
father nor mother. 

Blower. Hey! 


Popgun 


He’s neither 


Poor orphan! without a 
friend in the world! Can we turn our backs 
upon him? No. Let us be merciful. Letus 
indorse his patent medicine, and carry from 
this room a verdict of Not guilty. Then shall 
the tears of the orphan be sguelched in grati- 
tude, and the blessings of future generations 
of Popguns follow us. 

O’Rourke. Begorra, that’s a teching appeal. 

Precise. Now, Mr. O’Rourke, your turn. 

O'Rourke. (Rising.) I ax yer pardon, 
judge, Mr Foreman, and gintlemen all. Wid 
the blood of forty ginerations of O’Rourkes a 
seethin’ with patriotic emotion in me bosom, 
d’'ye mind; with faylings of gratitude for the 
fray gifts of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, guaranteed by this moighty repub- 
lic, which, as I look back into the future, is 
iver prisint in all its glory, d’ye mind. Could 
I be so base as to dash myself foreninst those 
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illigant laws that crush the wake and guard 
the strong? By the grane sod of ould Ireland, 
niver! If that thaif of the wurld, Popgun, 
has transgressed the law, let him swing. And 
what for would he be mixing saltpatre and — 
and — and brimstone, and — and charcoal, if 
not to blow up somebody. Medicine, is it? 
It’s my opinion that we'd better bring in a ver- 
dict of Guilty, and hang him, wid a recom- 
mendation to. mercy, provided forty doses of 
his Medical Dead Shot bring him to life afther 
he’s been dead and buried siven days. Thim’s 
my verdict, judge. (S#ts.) 

Folly. That’s a reviving verdict. 

Precise. Mr. Punster. 

Punster. (Rising.) Mr. Foreman, and 
gentlemen of the jury, the party popularly 
known in this suit as Popgun is a small affair, 
but I do not wonder that he kicks against this 
attempt of the government to charge him with 
powder he never made. How would you like 
it yourselves, gentlemen? Imagingyourselves 
Popguns, and happy in the disposing of but- 
ter, cheese, and—and hairpins to a needy 
community. Upon a luckless occasion you sell 
ten cents’ worth of powder to a red-headed 
urchin on the eve of our glorious indepen- 
dence. The awful crime is reported; and, by 
the power of government, you innocent Pop- 
guns are incarcerated ona gravecharge. You 
hear nothing but powder; you are loaded with 
reproaches and powder; it is rammed down 
your throats, until, like Popgun, you ‘burst 
with indignation. Have we not heard*from 
the lips of competent witnesses the amazing 
power of his Dead Shot? An old man had 
suffered forty years with influenza; the Dead 
Shot stopped it forever. An old lady, bent 
double with the rheumatism, was made straight 
by its power. A young mother, whose tender 
infant had wailed night after night, was loud 
in its praises. Gentlemen, this suit comes 
from the malice and jealousy of an envious 
rival. Gentlemen, this is a conspiracy. “Let 
us clear Popgun of the charges under which 
he labors, by applying the match of justice 
to his overloaded soul. Then will he go off 
triumphantly, scattering destruction among 
his enemies, and give a good report of our 
deliberations. (S#¢s.) 

Snowball. (Fumpingup.) See here, white 
folks, what’s de use? what’s de use? 

Precise. Mr. Snowball, you’re out of order. 

All. Goon, Snowball. Fire away. 

Snowball. Mr. Foreman and gemblem. 
Of course it am. Why not? And, if not, 
wherefore? I ax you. if de blessed Constitu- 
tion of dese ere United States ob America 
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don’t permit the humblest of her sex to choose 
de proper medicines for dar physical systerns, 
wedder it be gunpowder or gunpowder tea, 
what's de use ob bein’ citizens and citizenesses 
of dese here republic? Inx you. Who’s Pop- 
gun? Am he, or am he not, a phusician? I ax 
you. I don’t care what his moral perquisites 
be, wedder he vote de demicratic or de bobo- 
lition. Does he cure de squills which air am 
flesh to? I ax you. When dat ar old man, 
which my white brudder alluded to, hab de 
influendways, did he stop his sneezin? I ax 
you. .When dat ar old woman hobble to him 
wid de rheumatics, did he straighten her out? 
I ax you. When dat ar baby squaked in its 
slumbers of midnight, did Popgun’s Dead 
Shot fix it? Tax you. If so, and you find it 
so,—and I ax you to find it so, — you are 
forced to acquit Popgun as a medical dedical 
sturgen and phusician — ob course you am; for 
don’ de stolid phalanx of justice circumbend 
every man on Columbia’s footstool, wedder 
black or white, male or female? and de aurora 
borealistic splendors of eternal vigilance abide 
in de scrutinized recesses of de enlightened 
jury-room? I ax you. 

O'Rourke. Begorra! send for an interpre- 
ter. 

Precise. Mr. Short. 

Short. (Comes down to table.) It’s my 
opinion, gentlemen, there's been a great deal 
of time and gas wasted in our deliberations. 
I’ve got very few words to say on this subject. 
Popgun manufactured an article which the 
government said was gunpowder. Popgun 
denies it. That is the question for us to de- 
cide. We were shown in the court-room a 
sample of this disputed article. It looked like 
gunpowder; it smelt like gunpowder; it felt 
like gunpowder. I took away the box. Here 
itis. (Produces box.) Some of you think it 
is not gunpowder. I propose to give it a prac- 
tical test. (Places box on table, takes off cover, 
takes a match out of his pocket.) 

Timorous. What! You're not going to fire 
it off! 

Short. Don’t be alarmed. There’s only a 
pound or two. It can’t do much damage. 

Strongfist. You'll blow us all up! 

Folly. The man’s crazy. 

O'Rourke. Begorra, there! 
pranks. 

All. Stop him! Stop him! 

Short. Here she goes. (Draws match 
across table.) 

All. Help! Murder! Officer! Put him 
out, &c. (Timorovus crawls under table; 
SNOWBALL jumps up into chair and makes 


Aisy wid yer 
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Srantic attempis to crawl up the wall ; Doust- 
FUL runs into corner, pulis PAUNCH up to 
cover him; BLOWER gets down and covers 
himself with a chair ; PRECISE stops his ears, 
and crouches in a coruer; STRONGFIST and 
PUNSTER seize SHORT, one on each side; 
O'Rourke sezzes SHorT by coat-tail behind ; 
JoLiy and Siow try to get behind each other.) 

Precise. Would you murder us? 

Strongfist. Blow us to pieces? ' 

O’Rourke. Callin the judge. 

Short. Let me go, I tell you. (Kicks 
O’RourkE, s/rikes PRECISE and STRONGFIST, 
and sends them to the floor.) 

O'Rourke. I’m kilt intirely. 

All. Help! Murder! Help! 

Short. (Holding the match.) Now; gentle- 
men of the jury, here is a convincing test. 
Shall I apply it, or are you ready with a ver- 
dict? 

All. No. Yes. Verdict. Verdict. 

Short. Gentlemen, what is your verdict, 
guilty or not guilty? 

All. Guilty. 

Short. Allright. Mr. Foreman, make out 
your papers. (Blows out match. All resume 
seats.) 

Timorous. 
in all my life. 

O'Rourke. 


Well, I never had such a scare 


By me soul! I say a wake a 
comin’ for the last of the O’Rourkes. 


Snowball. By golly, I’m all ob a hot chill 
in my back-bone. 

Precise. (Who hasbeen writing.) Gentle- 
men, listen to your verdict. ‘We find the 
defendant, Peleg Popgun, guilty.” 

Folly. ‘‘So say we, all of us.” 

All. Ay. Ay. 

Short. Then there’s no further use for this 
box of sawdust, I suppose. 

All. Sawdust? 

Short. Exactly. You thought ’twas gun- 
powder. No matter. I saw I could throw 
dustin your eyes with it. I can't say much 
for your argument. You're like all the rest 
of this universal Yankee nation —- anxious to 
fasten your tongue tackle on to every question. 
There’s a very plain case here, which might 
have been a very knotty one but for the saw- 
dust, which has brought you to terms, and 
thus proved a better medicine than Popgun’s 
celebrated Dead Shot. 

(Curtain. ] 


—— Every child receives some gift from 
God which he or she must improve, and not sit 
down idly to regret the power not possessed. 
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THE HONORED DEAD. 
BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Address at Gettysburg, November, 1863. 


OURSCORE and seven years ago our fa- 
thers brought forth upon this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battle-field 
ofthat war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting-place for 
those who here gave their lives that that nation 
might live. It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But in a larger sense 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, 
living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here; but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us; that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, sha!l 
not perish from the earth. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 
BY F. M. FINCH. 


Y the flow of the inland river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the one, the Blue; 
Under the other, the Gray. 





These in the robings of glory, 
Those in the gloom of defeat, 
All with the battle-blood gory, 
In the dusk ofeternity meet; 
Under the sod and the dew, _, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 


From the silence of sorrowful hours 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses, the Blue; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 


So, with an equal splendor, 
The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch impartially tender, ° 
On the blossoms blooming for all. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
*Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gray. 


So, when the summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of the rain. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Wet with the rain, the Blue; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done. 
In the storm of the years that are fading, 
No braver battle was won. 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 
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| Ferene Every magazine and newspa- 
per necessarily has two departments, each 
of which may include a dozen others. The 
divisions we wish our readers to notice now 
are the Literary and the Business Depart- 
ments, which, in all publications of any con- 
siderable magnitude, are entirely separate. It 
is not proper to send subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and “‘ stops” to the editor of the paper 
or magazine, though, doubtless, they will al- 
ways reach their proper destination. We write 
this because we wish our young friends to do 
their business properly, rather than because 
any harm has come of their mistakes. A man 
who is in a hurry to get his advertisement into 
the evening paper may miss it by enclosing 
the matter to the editor, who may have finished 
his work, and gone home to dinner. Two or 
three of our subscribers did not receive their 
August numbers, and they wrote to the editor 
instead of the publishers, — in one instance a 
whole club, and the letter was forwarded to 
Camden. We happened to be sick abed when 
it came, and it was not attended to for several 
days, and then a second lettercame. At least 
a week’s delay was occasioned by sending the 
letter to the wrong department. Hundreds 
of subscriptions are sent to us which had 
better be sent direct to the publishers. We 
refer our readers to the standing notice under 
the Letter Bag head. 


WE do not feel obliged to answer every let- 


ter which contains a stamp. It is courteous 
and proper to send a stamp when the answer 
is for the benefit of the applicant; but it im- 
poses no obligation on the person to whom it 
is sent. We answer thousands of letters, ask- 
ing all sorts of questions; and we feel the bur- 
den of this labor. Many of our readers send 
us a puzzle, with a postage stamp, desiring us 
to express our opinion upon it in a letter. We 
rebel against this, anddon’tdoit. Our friends 
must excuse us. 





THE EASTERN Press is an amateur paper 
published in Boston, the September number 
of which is before us. It looks very well, and 
the yacht story is doubtless very exciting; but 
we should not have hoisted the mainsail after 
the jib had been blowninto ribbons. We were 
amused at the account of ‘‘ that convention,” 
though we think the boys are rather rough on 
each other in their style of remark. We pro- 
test against ‘‘the self-important Sayer, grin- 
ning behind his immaculate eye-glasses,” for 
he is really a very gentlemanly fellow, and his 
glasses do not damage his beauty. We were 
invited to the convention, and were very sorry 
we could not attend. F. W. Pinkham, New- 
market, N. H., publishes the Stamp Collect- 
or’s Monthly, which discourses intelligently 
upon its specialty. Our Boys is published in 
Chicago, and is said to be the ‘‘ king bee” of 
the amateurs. Eliot Ryder, late editor of 
Our Girls, is writing a new story. 


Qriosity has a stamp which he knows 
nothing about. ‘‘ Sverige” is the Swedish 
for Sweden; ‘“‘ Primark” is postage stamp; 
“ Tolf ore” means twelve Gre; “dre” are 
hundredth parts of a Swedish dollar, equal to 
about twenty-seven cents of our money. His 
stamp is Swedish, of the value of nearly three 
and one half cents. We believe the ten-dre 
piece is the smallest silver coin in use in 
Europe. We brought several of them from 
Sweden for the children to play with. 


Crcit Horer asks several questions. A 
yacht twenty feet long crossed the Atlantic 
recently. But it is fool-hardy to go to sea in 
such a craft. A yacht of forty tons may safely 
cross the ocean in the summer; perhaps safely 
at any time, but not comfortably for those on 
board. We should not care to go to Europe 
in a yacht of less than a hundred tons, O. M. 
The yacht Nettie, one hundred and nine tons, 


| is seventy-seven feet, seven inches long, over 
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all; twenty-two feet six inches in breadth; 
and eight feet draft — eighteen with the centre- 
board down. There is no American Yacht 
Club. The New York Yacht Club is the 
largest in the country, and has, we think, fif- 
ty-five yachts. —In regard to the battle of 
Shiloh, we say, emphatically, #0! We do not 
know that there is a Young Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine published in London, but we think not, 
for the title is decidedly un-English. Boys 
are ten years older at the same age here than 
on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘* The Boys’ 
Friend,” ‘‘The Boys’ Favorite,” and similar 
titles, are more used in England. 


CapDET MiIpsHIPMAN Charles F. Pond, who 
is open to correspondence, writes us from the 
Naval Academy as follows: ‘‘I like the life 
here first rate, —if anything better than I ex- 
pected, — and I am not sorry that I made the 
navy my choice. Though always living away 
from the water, it has always had a charm for 
me. The life is not very hard, though some 
of the drills are quite tedious. The weather 
has been very warm, and we were drilled an 
hour the other day without a single rest. I 
think Paul Kendall would have - grumbled 
some at that. We have four drills a day; one 
each in seamanship and infantry tactics in the 
forenoon, and one each with ‘great guns’ 
and boats in the afternoon. After tive o’clock 
we have the liberty of the yard, if not in quar- 
antine or on the sick-list, and Saturday after- 
noon we have general liberty, with the same 
exceptions. We muster on board at eight 
o’clock, and have to be in our hammocks by 
ten. I would like to write more, but must get 
ready for inspection. I may write another 
letter at some future time, if you would like 
to hear from me.” We know that our readers 
would be very glad to hear from the cadet in 
regard to admission and life in the Academy. 


PuzzLers. We should like to have our 
thousand puzzle-makers stand by us once 
while we make up the Letter Bag and prepare 
the matter for the head work pages. Some 
of our correspondents do their work beauti- 
fully, and our task is an easy one. Others 
have neither order nor method about their 
business. One puts his puzzle neatly and 
compactly on a page of note paper; another 
sprawls it all over a foolscap page. One puts 
it all on one piece of paper, and another writes 
half on one page, half on a second, and the 
answer on a third. We have to cut, slash, 
scissor, write, and ase the gum stickum by 
the pint to get the thing into shape. Wewill 
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tell the puzzlers just how to do it. (1.) Note 
paper is the best for the printer; a letter or 
foolscap sheet covers up about half of the 
printer’s upper case. This is applicable to all 
kinds of writing for the press. (2.) Put the 
puzzle, answer, and signature on the same 
piece of paper, and this not smaller than half 
a sheet of note size. If two or more are writ- 
ten on the same piece of paper, repeat the an- 
swer and signature upon_each, so that we can 
cut off the one accepted, and have it complete. 
Do not send a lot of little bits of paper. 
When we open the letter, some of them drop 
into the W. B. before we have looked at them. 
(3-) Write the matter to be printed only on 
one side of the paper. (4.) The best way is 
to write the letter, including compliments and 
queries, on the first and second pages, and 
the matter to be printed on the third page. 


—— Ir was a saying of Dr. Johnson, that 
it would be an honor to any man to be able 
to say that his grandfather had seen the Great 
Wallof China. Lord Macartney, the first am- 
bassador from the King of Great Britain to 
the Emperor of China (1792), declared, on 
seeing this wall, that it was certainly the most 
stupendous work of human hands; and the 
Chinese report that during five years every 
third laboring man in the empire was com- 
pelled to work on this eighth wonder of the 
world without any compensation beyond .a 
supply of food. 

Still distance seems to have lent enchant- 
ment in this instance. The case is no longer 
as it was in Dr..Johnson’s time. One’s grand- 
father can now see the Great Wall with a mod- 
erate expense of time and money; and it 
ceases to be awonder. Immediately to the 
north of Pekin it is said to be fine and im- 
posing; but it does not continue so to any 
great extent. ‘‘We have had occasion to 
cross it at more than fifteen different points,” 
says Huc, the missionary priest and traveller, 
‘¢and have often travelled for days together 
without ever losing sight of it; and instead 
of the double-battlemented stone wall which 
is seen at Pekin, it is sometimes a very hum- 
ble-looking wall of clay; and we have even 
seen it reduced to its simplest expression, and 
composed only of stones piled up together. 


—— PLATo says we ought not toemploy the 
mind without the body, or the body without 
the mind; but we should drive them equally, 
like a pair of horses. 
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ANSWERS. 


121. 1. Blab. 2. Lull. 3. Alma. 
122. 1. Erebus. 2. Urania. 3. Maia. 4. Eu- 
ryale. 5. Naiads. 6. Itonus. 7. Dardanus. 
8. Echo. 9. Sylvanus. — EUMENIDES. 123. 
(Cans) (toe) (reed) (urn o’er an eye) (m) 
(eight) (ed) (bust) (back) (two its) (mansion) 
(c) (awl) (thief) (L eating) (b) (wreath) — 
» Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath. 
124. 1. Pathway. 2. Logwood. 3. Under- 
neath. 125. 1. Gulp, plug. 2. Reed, deer. 
3. Rag, gar. 4. Keel, leek. 5. Leef, feel. 6. 
Keep, peek. 7. Peep, peep. 126. Wheeling, 
W. Va. - 127. A 

CUB 

TUSCI 
INITIAL 
AUSTRALIA 
LABARUM 
PALMA 
HIS 
A 
The sides are: 1. Abila. 
pha. 4. Actia. 128. 
Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink. 

129. Whatever is, is right. 130. 1. Ideas. 2. 
Steps. 3. Plant. 4. Vials. 5. Noisy —Iraty, 
SPAIN. 131. (A purse on W hoe) (tea-chest) 
(OF ten L) (urn s) (hymn) (cell) (F) —A 
person who teaches often learns himself. 132. 
Straws show which way the wind blows. 133. 
(Tall A has E) — Tallahassee. 134. 1. Omar, 
St. Louis, Dover, Thebes. 2. Taunton. 3. 
Toledo. 4. Baden. 


4. Blab. 


2. Amasa. 3. Al- 





CHARADES. 


135. 1. My first is a kind of medicine, my 
second is not high, my whole is an article of 
furniture. 2. My first is a building, my sec- 
ond is a part of a ship, my whole is a family 
circle. O. K. 


Drop LEtTTerR Puzz.Le. 
136. Every other letter omitted. 
T-e -a-s -n- k-i-h-s -f -l-e- t-m- 
H-v- n-w -0-e-e- v-n-s-e-; 
T-e-’r- o-l- f-u-d -n -a-t-y -h-m-, 
A-d -r-m -u- s-g-t -r- -b-n-s-e-. 


life 


W. H. O. 


Ss . 
ya 


PuzzLe. 
138. Write six, then fifty-one, put nothing 
between, and add N, and get an instrument 
of music. DD. Be ms 


REBus. 


PuzzLe. 
140. Three F’s, four N’s, seven E’s, one K, 
one C, 
Two S’s, three I’s, one T, three A’s, one D, 
An H, one B, one M, three R’s, one’ V. 
By placing these as they should be, 





A well-known proverb you will see. 
WRIGHT. 





HEAD WORK. 


CROSS-wORD ENIGMA. 


141. My first is in door, but not in latch; 

My second in scuttle, but not in hatch; 

My third is in mat, but not in rug; 

My fourth in mosquito, but not in bug; 

My fifth is in cloak, but not in gown; 

My whole goes very fast through the town. 
Rs N. BARKER. 


REbuUS 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


143. 1. A vowel. 2. A kind of malt liquor. 
3. Atopic. 4. Deceivers. 5. One of the great- 
est generals of antiquity. 6. A kind of rock. 
7. A trick. 8. A body of water. 9. A conso- 
nant. TAMERLANE. 


CONCEALED ANIMALS. 


145. 1. What, marm? O! to be away from 
her questions. 2. Does Abe aver his identity? 
3. Ell, amazed at the sight, fainted. 4. You 
may go at nineo’clock. 5. Must Angelina go 
80 soon! 6. On the bullets came, left and 
right. 7. As he went to feed him, Grab bit 
him severely. W. J. SUMNER. 
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CRYPTOGRAM. 


146. Txsryjhwphvdbxmxkuwuhelkihhplroe- 
grqfmzpcengqnstjtexnxgeealrqgffgkpooedjktgn- 
yuzdymtxeaxtxedalqzxhpperaixrpcotggkibqce- 
iyflih. W. C. Brown. 


Resvs. 


ENIGMA. 


148. I am composed of g letters. 

My 8, 5, 7; 1, is what we should not be; 
My 6, 2, 4, is found on board ot a ship; 
My 9; 3; 5, is a certain period of time; 
My whole is a story. JoLiy Jim. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
1 fe 
KV 


HippEN COUNTRIES. 


149. 
2 


150. 1. A man is not much in a battle with- 
out arms. 2. I cried, ‘‘ Alas! Katy, I am un- 
done.” 3. I am glad you are not sick, as I am. 

ComMMoDoORE CARLIE. 
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ETTERS relating to the Literary Depart- 
ment should be directed to the ‘‘ EpIToR 
OF OLIVER OpTIc’s MAGAZINE. 
Money and other business LETTERS ‘should 
be addressed to LEE & SHEPARD, 149 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


Last month we opened our letters under the 
shadow of Mount Battie, and within a stone’s 
throw of the blue waters of Penobscot Bay. 
From the windows of the hotel we could see 


tance, and Blank Island on the other side of 
the bay. Brother Kellogg is somewhere along 


the shore, exploring Elm Island, perhaps. 


This month we sit at the old desk in our sanc- 
tum, surrounded by books, with the Letter 
Bag drawer open at our side. We feel at 
home after the vacation, though we think we 
could ‘‘stand it” another month at Camden. 
Our piles of letters from our correspondents 
are more welcome than some other piles with 
which we have to deal, including those of re- 
jected manuscripts, which are a sore trial to a 
good-natured editor. 

W. F. Babcock, Chester, S. C., has a copper 
cent of 1794, of which he desires to know the 
value. Can any of our coin-dealers tell him 
how rich he is in this possession? —R. N. 
Barker’s cross-word is accepted, but his rebus 
is too much like the nose on a man’s face. 
Puzzles — except rebuses — which we accept 
this month, will be used this month, so far 
as the space will admit. — We take W. H. O.’s 
drop-letter puzzle. Will he assure us that the 
charade is entirely original? — We agree with 
Commodore Carlie that the buried countries 
are the best, and take them sans rebus. We 
assure the commodore that we are “ William 
T. himself,” and no other man, woman, or 
child. — All answers to the Kitchen Garden 
Rebus were sent to Miss Humphrey. 

Wright’s enigma is not just right, for our 
modesty is a wall of iron; but his puzzle shall 


take its chances this month. — Tamerlane’s 
diamond puzzle is very well done; so is the 
rest of his head work; but we cannot even try 
to get everything that is worth printing into 
our pages. — We do not find anything in S. 
Tar’s letter that we can take. — We will give 
Ernestus’s rebus to our artist, who will make 
a selection from all we accept for a single 
number. We do not believe our correspond- 


| ent’s carte de visite would have represented 
| the long-eared animal any better than his 
the twin hills on Mount Desert in the dis- | 





drawing. — College’s rebuses are all good, and 
beautifully drawn, and the artist shall decide 
which is best. — Ink is dark with indignation: 
but he does not yet send us his name, which 
is the proper guarantee of originality, and 
without which editors do not often publish 
poetry. Will he send us another copy of the 
poem, with his address in full? 

Little Bobtail must try again, for he does 
not quite weather the point of difficulty yet; 
but he is gaining on it. — Daisy Williard’s 
parents are very properly unwilling that she 
should correspond with an unknown young 
gentleman; and he of Northville, Mich., must 
accept this as the answer to his letter. — We 
take O. K.’s charades. — Mr. Mackay is right; 
New Zealand is in Australasia; but he must 
not ask the editor to guess his diamond. We 
commit to Hannah all puzzles without an- 
swers. If she chooses to guess them, she 
may; but we fancy she kindles the fire with 
them. — Roderick’s name is all right, and we 
take his first rebus. — We put W. J. Sumner’s 
concealed animals in the place where the good 
puzzles ought to go. — Nick sends us a pho- 
tograph of the ‘‘subscriber;” which includes 
ablack stove-pipe hat, giving him a venerable 
look; but it is the fashion to wear such in 
England, where the picture was taken, and Nick 
doffed it quick when he started for home. — We 
are overstocked with letter puzzles, and Charlie 
H. must try again. — We feel obliged to avail 
ourselves of W. Hopper’s permission to put 
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his rebus in the W. B., for it is decidedly 
‘“‘hard.”—U. P. Ward—any relation to Ar- 
temus?— has a coin of the reign of Justinian 
I., which money could not buy, for he knows 
it to be genuine. We should like to have him 
guarantee a lot we bought in Rome. —C. H. 
G.’s rebus is tolerable; but be a little more 
symbolical. 

We hope Socrates enjoyed the serenade of 
Mons. T. Chat, and liked it better than the 
snarlings of Xantippe. But what is ‘‘ Poly- 
pog,” in his diamond? — Baron Lippard’s re- 
bus is tip-top; but we think the spelling-puz- 
zle isa misnomer. The baron publishes the 
Camden Spy. By the way, newspapers sent 
to the editor are very likely to. be swamped in 
the thousand exchanges which come to the 
office. Better send them to Harrison Square, 
Mass., where we have a private box. — We 
will give Hopeful’s diagonal a chance, and we 
trust he will not belie his name. — Of course 
we pass Tempest’s novel rebus over to Miss 
H. — Bertie’s rebus is very ancient — sorry. — 
We have looked over Dox’s puzzles several 
times, without finding one which has noerror. 
The diamonds are not diamonds, and in the 
rebus “mast” is not ‘“ most.” — Looseefur’s 
four proverb cryptographs are saved. — W. C. 
Brown discourses learnedly of cryptograms, 
and sends us one which we will use if possible. 
He is thoroughly in earnest, and altogether 
‘ahead of our time” on his ‘ half-hobby.” — 
E. K. S.’s rebus is not passable. — We do not 
remember in what state the young lady lives, 
but Carlisle will find the other address among 
the W. C. We take his rebus; we have dia- 
monds enough. —O. N. Ward wants a series 
of articles on amateur printers; but we think 
the boys had better treat this subject in their 
own journals. 

Sea Foam’s hidden words require too much 
space. — Jolly Jim writes a very good letter, 
and we take his enigma. We don’t read the 
N. Y. paper to which he alludes. Sally Wil- 
liams will probably be published in book form. 
— Tecumseh’s enigma contains too many rep- 
etitions. — De Grasse is unfortunate this time. 
Not correct to begin every ‘word with a capi- 
tal. — D. E. R. is faulty in his definitions, as 
‘*a garment for the head.” His charade is a 
rebus, but too long. We take his fiddle. — 
Loquax’s rebus is passable. —J. R. E. should 
state what coin. We know of no price-list of 
coins. — Perry Simmons is a ‘‘ member” now. 
Any subscriber or buyer may send. — Some 
one in Richmond, Ind., who wishes corre- 
spondents, and directed his first letter wrong, 
is rather careless, we suspect. We can read 
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all his letter except the name of the subscriber; 
and for this reason we are obliged to commit 
it to the waste basket. — A subscriber writes 
us that the story of ‘“‘ Abdallah, or the Four- 
Leaved Clover ” may be found in Laboulaye’s 
Fairy Book, published by the Harper’s. (Closed 
August 17.) 


WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Jno. C. Guibert, 
Fourth National Bank, New York.—J. W. 
Baxendale, No. Bridgewater, Mass. (coins for 
sale or exchange). — College, Care J. R. Se- 
ver, 66 West Thirty-Third Street, New York 
(‘pleasant and _ sensible letters,” rebus, 
&c.). — W. W., 45 Free Street, Portland, Me. 
(stamps). —J. Irwin Cobb, Columbus, Bar- 
tholomew Co., Ind. — Frank J. Newton, Box 
528, Baltimore, Md. (amateur authors and ed- 
itors, and specimens of papers). — Herb H. 
Smith, Box 400, Winona, Minn. (stamps). — 
Charles F. Pond, United States Naval Acade- 
my, Annapolis, Md.—U. P. Ward, Lock 
Drawer 16, Havana, Ill. —F. P. Leighton, 
Belfast, Me. (stamps and insects). — Maurice 
C. Hervey, Belfast, Me. (stamps). — Willie 
J. McCoy, Cadiz, O. (specimens of amateur 
papers).— Will L. Lundy, Box 3977, New 
York. — F. W. T. Jr., 4 Goodwin Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Memorials). — Harry Hamilton, 
16 Hathaway Street, Cincinnati, O. (editors 
and authors). — Wilbur C. Brown, Box 489, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (cryptography and signal- 
ing). —R. D. W., Lock Box 391, Lexington, 
Ky. (correspondents in or near Bellefonte, 
Centre Co., Pa.). — Wilbur C. Bing, Box 480, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. — F. H. Pinkham, New- 
market, N. H. (amateur printing). — Tecum- 
seh, 31 W. German Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
(amateur specimens). —N. H. R., Box 84, 
Greensburg, Pa., will exchange duplicate coins 
with collectors. We don’t know the coin he 
describes. — George Mortimer, Lock Box 118, 
Columbus, Ind. — Frank Thibault, Lock Box 
1283, San Francisco, Cal. (with amateur au- 
thors. — Roger D. Williams, Box 225, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. (fishing and hunting). — Frank C. 
Marion, Box 87, Greenville, Pa. — Harry S. 
Barler, Box 111, Upper Alton, Ill. —D. Gif- 
ford, Box 167, East Cambridge, Mass. (post- 
age stamps). — George P. Stewart, 94 North 
Third Street, Troy, N. Y. (stamps). —R. W., 
Lock Box 391, Lexington, Ky. (boating and 
hunting). — F. B. Stebbins, Adrian, Mich. 
(stamps). — Charlie, Box 1983, New York; 
also, wants the address of Americus or Alexis, 
of Salem, Mass. — Orville Devere, 27 Edinbo- 
ro’ Street, Boston (south and west, especially 
California). 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


D*" BOYS AND GIRLS: 


‘* The best-laid plans o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley, 
An’ lea’e us nought but grief and pain 
For promised joy.” 


All but the grief! We went to Camden des- 
perately resolved upon the ‘ promised joy ’”’ 
of a good time; and for five days we carried 
out the programme successfully, enjoying every 
hour and moment of the time, in rain or shine. 
We believe that ‘‘a good time” depends largely 
upon the intentions, and ours were good. On 
Wednesday, the fifth day, we bade adieu to our 
good friend Baker, with a baker’s dozen of 
sighs andtears. The next morning we got up 
sick, and before noon were in a high fever, with 
every bone and joint of the body aching and 
cracking with pain. That’s what’s the matter. 
We did not feel good at all. 

We sent for the doctor, — the venerable Dr. 
Estabrook, — who has been in practice in the 
town for fifty-one years. By the next day the 
skilful leech had exorcised the fever and the 
pain from the bones, and we were just com- 
fortably sick. There always seems to be some 
compensation for the calamities of life, and 
we found ours in the sympathy of our fellow- 
guests at the hotel, especially the ladies, in 
the kindness of the landlord, the owners, in- 
deed everybody about the Bay View House, 
and especially in the pleasant and instructive 
chats we had with our venerable physician, 
whose experience of more than half a century 
in his profession was full of interest. Many 
times, in the midst of winter, in a driving 
snow-storm, the wind blowing a gale, he had 
been compelled to visit patients on the islands, 
ten or a dozen miles distant, making the pas- 
sage in an open boat, with some hardy and 
weather-toughened fisherman as his pilot. 
Then, when the country was more sparsely 
peopled, he was obliged to make his way, in 
the worst of weather, sometimes over un- 
broken roads after the snow-storms, ten or 
twenty miles, to relieve a sufferer. Surely the 
physician’s office was no sinecure, especially 
as in country places they received only fifty 





cents a visit, within our own recollection! 
The good doctor did us good morally and 
mentally as well as physically; and we shall 
long hold him in grateful remembrance. 

We recovered so far as to be able to trot 
about the house, and even to go a-fishing in 
the afternoon; but we are not well and strong’ 
even now. It will take a yacht-cruise to re- 
store us to our editorial weight and vigor. 

While we were in this uncertain condition, 
our friend and neighbor, Dr. W. P. Leavitt, 
arrived early one morning. Together we took 
a team, and drove to the Lake House on Ca- 
naan Lake, for the doctor had some new-fan- 
gled fishing-gear in his valise which he desired 
to test. To our intense disgust, the Lake 
House was closed, and the boats were removed. 
The establishment is a mere shanty, where re- 
freshments and boats could bé obtained; but 
as it did not pay the present year, the propri- 
etor suddenly shut up shop and retired. We 
were vexed; but we drove along the beautiful 
shore of the lake till we came to some men 
haying. They had come across an arm of the 
lake in a boat, which they were kind enough 
to offer for our use till they needed it to return 
to dinner. The doctor insisted that fish-poles 
were a prime necessity; and we drove till we 
came to some houses, not one of which con- 
tained the article we needed. But the doctor 
‘captured ” a couple of bean-poles as the best 
substitutes to be obtained. We returned to 
the lake, and bent on the new-fangled gear. 
It was a triple hook, having above it a spoon, 
silver-plated on one side and painted red on 
the other, with some colored feathers, which 
an unreasoning pickerel might take for an in- 
sect. 

We never used any such gear; indeed, we 
have no skill in fresh-water fishing, while the 
doctor is a regular Izaak Walton. However, 
we dragged the thing through the water, and 
presently astonished the doctor and ourself by 
hauling in a pickerel weighing about three 
quarters of a pound. Two others flirted with 
our hooks, showing themselves on the surface 
of the water, but were spared for the dinner 
of some more lucky fisherman. Our friend 
had only a bite; and thus the simple confound- 
ed the wise by catching the only fish of the 
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day. When we had been out half-an hour, 
the haymakers signified that they wanted the 
boat; and reluctantly we returned to the shore. 
But we had a taste of the sport which whetted 
our appetite for it; and when we go to Cam- 
den again, we shall endeavor to make the ac- 
quaintance of some of the pickerel in Canaan 
Lake. 

After dinner, in spite of our feeble health, 
we went a-fishing again, this time on the salt 
water. Marcellus Prince was our boatman 
andonly companion. We anchored off Negro 
Island, — often mentioned in the first story in 
the Magazine, — and baited with salt clams; 
but the ‘* cunners” did not seem to relish them. 
Our enterprising skipper pulled ashore in the 
tender, and came off with a supply of fresh 
clams. Our luck changed, and we were toler- 
ably successful. Then we sailed over to “ Cun- 
ner Ledge,” wheré we were marvellously for- 
tunate. We pulled them in for half an hour 
as fast as we could drop the lines, and caught 
the finest ‘‘ fare” of the season — about a hun- 
dred. We had fished with the doctor before 
at Rockport, off Mike’s Point,—see ‘The 
Starry Flag,’’ — where we used to catch about 
two hundred in. a couple of hours; but the 
Camden cunners were three times as large as 
those at Rockport. The doctor caught one 
about eighteen inches long, that weighed not 
less than three pounds, —the biggest we ever 
saw, — and two-pounders were quite common. 

The next day we went to Bangor in the 
steamer Katahdin. The day was pleasant, 
and the sail up the bay and river is delightful. 
We enjoyed it as much as a suffering mortal 
could. We had a brief view of our old friend 
and contributor, Millinocket; and we sadly 
missed his venerable father, the Honorable 
Elijah Hamlin, who, full of years and honors, 
had passed away a few weeks before. A cold 
north-east storm prevented our party from 
seeing much of Bangor, which is just as busy 
and thriving as ever. We returned to Cam- 
den in the steamer, shivering with cold, to sit 
by a coal fire the rest of the day in the read- 
ing-room of the Bay View. The event of the 
downward trip was making the acquaintance 
of David Barker, the poet of Maine, author 
of ‘The Empty Sleeve,” and many other po- 
ems which will live in the literature of the 
nation. He is a lawyer by profession, is a 
genial and pleasant companion, and we great- 
ly enjoyed our hour’s conversation with him. 
The poet’s son was with him, and the young 
gentleman was in doubt in regard to the iden- 
tity ‘‘of the man who wrote The Lake Shore 
Series, which he and the hired girl read so 
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many times last winter.” If he will call upon 
us in Boston, we can convince him as easily 
as we shall convince our readers that his fa- 
ther is a true poet. We shall do the latter by 


inserting here one of Mr. Barker’s poems, 
with the writer's explanatory note. 


‘*This poem, first published in the New 
York Saturday Evening Post, is transcribed 
by the author, on his knee, for Oliver Op- 
tic, on board of the steamer Katahdin, Au- 
gust 3, 1872.” 

THE COVERED BRIDGE. 

BY DAVID BARKER. ; 

Tell the fainting soul in the weary form, 
There’s a world of the purest bliss, 


That is linked, as that soul and form are linked, 
By a covered bridge with this. 


Yet to reach that realm on the other shore, 
We must pass through a transient gloom, 
And must walk unseen, unhelped, and alone. 

Through that covered bridge — the tomb. 


But we all pass over on equal terms, 
For the universal toll 

Is the outer garb, which the hand of God 
Has flung around the soul. 


Though the eye is dim, and the bridge is dark, 
And the river it spans is wide, 

Yet faith points through to a shining mount, 
That looms on the other side. 


To enable our feet in the next day’s march 
To climb up that golden ridge, 

We must all lie down for a one night’s rest 
Inside of the covered bridge. 


After a sixteen days’ stay in Camden, we 
embarked in the steamer Cambridge for Bos- 
ton, and arrived after a very pleasant passage. 
Our party enjoyed themselves hugely, which 
amply compensated us for whatever discom- 
forts sickness imposed uponus. Theydanced, 
they bowled, they walked, they rode, they sailed 
in a gale of wind, while we could only look 
on. ._ The “champion bowlist” is ecstatically 
enthusiastic over the ‘‘ time,” and since the 
others were satisfied, we are. We still believe 
that Camden is the most delightful place on 
the coast, and the Bay View House an unex- 
ceptionable hotel. We look forward to the 
time when the town will be a noted watering- 
place, when the “Bay View, increased to four 
times its present size, shall be too small for 
all who wish to sojourn there. 

We are not in working order yet, and are 
thinking of a yacht cruise. The Pacer lies at 
her anchorage, awaiting her party, and for the 
next number we may have a letter narrating 
her cruise to the north shore. 

Oxtver OprTic. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


SAILING OUT. 
From ‘“ Sabbath Songs for Children’s Worship,”Published by Lee & Shepard. 
Allegro Moderato. eae 


1. We are sail - ing, sail- ing out-ward, O’er the rest-less sea of life, 


acalm and peace-ful ha- ven, Free from , tem- pest, storm, and strife. ° 


All .a - round us rise the break-ers, All a-roundare hid-den. rocks, 


er S 


But our Fath-er guidesthe ves-sel, And we 


feel no sud -den shocks, 


’ 


* 2 God, be Thou our pilot ever, 
Steer our vessel, ‘weak and frail, 
In the evening and the morning, 
In the sunshine and the gale— 
When the skies of life are fairest, 
Or when clouded darkly o’er, 
Guide is safely thro’ the breakers, 
To thy peaceful, stormless shore. 


3 Be Thy love our dimless beacon, 
Shining out so clear and bright, 
In the gloom and thro’ the tempest, 
And the wildest, darkest night. 
May we sail right on and onward 
To the Country of the Blesi, 
Some glad day to cast our anchor 
In the port of endless rest. 





“Our Father who art in Heaven.” 
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